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Scribner & Welford’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


GOLDSMITH'’S 
- a 
Vicar of Wakefeld: 
BEING A FACSIMILE OF THE FIRST EDITION, 
PUBLISHED IN 1766 BY FRANCIS NEWBERRY. 


With a Preface b USTIN DOBSON, and a Bibli- 
ographical List of all the known English edi- 


tions, and of Translations into Foreign Lan- | 


guages. 2 vols. fep. 8vo, in paper boards, 
with printed label, price $5 00. 

The facsimile 1s accompanied by an _ interest- 
ing preface by Mr. Austin Dobson, in which 
the history of the writing and publication 
of the book is told, and also the seri- 
ously comic circumstances under which the Ms. 
was brought to light and disposed of by Dr. John- 
son, to the relief of bis much harassed frend. 
Following the preface is a Bibliography of the 
“ Vicar,” which it is believed is tne tirst complete 
~ aad of the work that has been attempt- 
ed. 





Of Special Interest to Admirers of Richard Doyle: 
A Journal kept by Dick 
Doyle in the Year 1840. 


Illustrated with several hundred sketches by the 
author. With an introduction by J. Hunger- 
ford Pollen, and a Portrait. Demy 4to, $7 50. 


*,* The Journal has been reproduced in fac- 
simile, and is printed on tine taper. It is hand- 
somely bound in cloth, and forms a very elegant 
gift-book. 

“There are few books of this season likely to 
yleasethe general reader more than Dick Doyle’s 
Ln ’ It isa facsimile vf the journal which 
Richard Doyle, then a boy of about tifteen, wrote 





and illustrated during the eventful year 1840, and | 


is edited by Mr. Hungerford Pollen, the artist's 
triend.”—Athenceum. 
* Here cunning youthful tingers trace 
A scene, a show, » well-known place, 
A character, a form, a face, 
With quaint remark diurnal; 
What graceful fancy and what heart! 
What truth, what humor, and what Art! 
And all that Genius can impart, 
We find in * Dick Doyle’s Journal’! ” 
—Punch. 
“A volume of exceptional interest and value. 
. This Journal will please both old and 
y oung. ”"—(Globe. 


New Volume of the Ideal Series : 
Firdausi in Exile, and Other 
Poems. 


By EDMUND ene Sen, cloth, gilt top, 
2 40. 


An Elegant and Choicely Ilustrated Edition of 


TRAVELS INTO SEVERAL RE- 
mote Nations of the World by Lemuel Gulli- 
ver, first a Surgeon and then a Captain of Seve- 
ral Ships. By JONATHAN SwIirt, Dean of St. 
Patrick. With Prefatory Memoir by George 
Saintsbury, and 180 Colored and 60 Plain Lilus- 
trations. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, $5 00. 

This edition of a famous Engl: h Classic has been 
produced at very great expense, the colored as 
well as the plain illustrations having been pro- 
duced and printed in Paris, and the letter-press in 
Edinburgh. 





MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF | 


Colonel Hutchinson. By his Widow, LUCY. 
Revised and Edited by CHARLES H. Firte. 4.A. 
With 10 Etched Portraits. In two volimes, 
tine paper, gilt top, medium 8vo, and hand- 
some binding, $12 Ov, 


| Bale’ s Libraries. 


A Series of Standard Works of European Literature tn the 


English Language. Full Catalogue sent, post-free, to | 


all parts of the world on application. 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARIES. 


HENFREY’S GUIDE TO ENGLISH COINS. 
Revised Edition. By C. F. Keary, M.A., F.S.A., with 
Historical Introduction. $2.40. 


FAIRHOLT’S COSTUME IN ENGLAND. Third 
Edition. Enlarged and Revised by the Hon. H. A 
Dillon, F.S.A. With more than 700 Engravings. 2 
vols., $4. Vol. l. History. Vol. Ll. Glossary. 


DIDROW’ S CHRISTIAN ICONOGRAPHY. Vol. 
yg =~ a continuation of the Work, by Mar 
garet M. Stokes. With numerous filustrations. (Jm 
mediately.) 


GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. A New Edition con- 
taining pieces hitherto uncollec ted, and a Life of the 
Author, with Notes from various sources. By J. W 
M. Gibbs. In five volumes. Vol. IV., containing BI 
ogre »yhies, Criticisms, and Essays. Now Ready, $1.40, 

VoL V., Completing the work. (Immediately.) 


COLERIDGE’S MISCELLANIES, ESTHETIC 
and Literary : to which is added The Theory of Life. 
Corrected and arranged by T. Ashe, B.A. #1.40. 


TALFOURD’S MEMORIALS AND LETTER: 


S 
of pan. Enlarged Edition. By W. Carew Hazlitt. 2 
vols., $2.80, (Immediately.) 


H 9 “TTS THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE. Eadit- 
%. > ~ Carew Hozlitt. €1.40. (Jmmediately.’ 


WAL Se LIVES OF DONNE, HOOKER, 
ete, ‘on. Revised by A. H. Bullen. With 
humerou ‘tions. $2. 


GRIMMS Gu @ ' TALES. 
of the Uriginal. 

With Introducti.. 
), 


With the Notes 

*ransilation, by Mra. A. Hunt 
“drew Lang, M.A. 2 vols. 
”» 

BURNEY'S NOVELS. v ELINA. 1 Vol., Ce- 
cilia, 2 vols. By Frances durney (Mme. D'Arblay). 
With Introductions and Notes by A. R. Ellis, author 
of ‘ Sylvestra,’ ‘ Marie,’ etc. Price per volume, $1.40. 


CENTENARY EDITION. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON, with the 
Tour in the Hebrides and Johnsoniana. New Edi 
tion, with Notes and Appendices by Se Rev. A. Na 
pier M.A., Trinity College ye With Frontis 
piece to each vol. 6 — B.4 


COLERIDGE’S LECTURES AND NOTES ON 
Shakespeare and other English Poets, including Mr 
Collier’s transcript of the Lectures of IS11, and the 
Bristol Lectures of 1813, now first collected. By T. 
Ashe, B.A. $1.40. 


COLERIDGE’S TABLE-TALK and OMNIANA. 
Edited by T. Ashe, B.A. $1.40. 


GILBART’S THE HISTORY, PRINCIPLES, 
and Practice of Banking. Revised tothe Year ISS1 
by A. 8S. Michie, Deputy a of the Roval Rank 
of Scotland, London. With Portrait of Gilbart. 2 
vols, a 


SPINOZA‘'S CHIEF WORKS. Transiated, week 
introduction, by R. H. M. Elwes. 2 vol. Vol. 
Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, Political Treatise. nt 
—Improvement of the Understanding, Ethics, Let- 
ters. $4.00. 


DANTE.— THE INFERNO: a Literal Prose 
Translation, with the Text of the Original collated 
with the best editions, printed on the same page, 
ante Explanatory Notes. By John A. Carlyle, M.D. 


PLUTARCH'S LIVES. Newly Translated with 
Notes and a Life, by A. Stewart, M.A., late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the late George 
Long, M.A. 4 Vols. $5.60. 


LESSING'S WORKS. Translated from the Ger- 
man. Vol. L—Tragedies and ‘Nathan the Wise.’ 
Vol. I.—Comedies. Vol. IIL—Laokoon, Hamburg 
Dramatic Notes, &c. 38 vols., $4.80. With portrait, 
&c. 


KANT’S PROLEGOMENA AND METAPHYSI- 
cal Foundations of Natural Science. Translated, with 
Memoir and Introduction, by EF. Relfort Bax, author 
of ‘Jean Paul Marat.’ With portrait of Kant. $2.00. 


MOLIERE'’S DRAMATIC WORKS. A new 
Transiation in English Prose, by C. H. Wall. Witha 
short Life and a Portrait. 3 vols. $4.20. 


*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. Catalogues of our war 


stock’ will be mailed, 
CHOICE ROOKS READY. 


if desired, to those interested. 
New Musggal Catalogue ready. 


NEW HULIDAY CATALOGUE OF 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743-745 Broadway, N. Y. 





PRICK to CENTS 


Tiryns 


The Prehistoric Palace of the Kings of TT 


rvus, The Results of the Latest Pacava 

By Dr. Henry Schliemann, author of Mis 
ven,” * Tlios,” etc The preface by Prof. 1 
Adler, and contributions by Dr W ama iM 


feld. With ISS woodcuts, 24 plates in « 
hithowimaphy., lo map " 

Svo, superbly bound, $10 

*The best, most inferestin rnd mest i 


of Dr. Schhiemann’s works 
Schuyle: 


Valentino. 


BY WILLIAM WALDORF ASTOR 


1 vol., Imo, handsomely bound, & 

“ There is a due balancing of livelier and \ 
FCCHIOCS, SOVOCTUE SUPP Tises al reeratiy maar i 
the whole effect is that of adeama casi in Uh 
of anovel, Asa piece of bocal soenme painting, ft 
Satisties the requirements of art The author has 
caught the vitat spirit of Nome. and it lives i 
piges usin those of Hawthorne’ No} 


of Commerce 


THE GREEK ISLANDS AND 
Turkey after the War. By Hexry M. Fieip 
LD D.. author of * Revpt t Japeat 
“Among the Holy Hitls,” i vol.. 12 
with maps and Ulustrations, $1 
From aletter foun Dr. H md Cras? 


* It fully sustains the high reputation which the 
author has won from his preceding books of 
travel. 1 believe that the verdict of posterity will 
put Dr. Mield’s name first in the list of Americar 


travel writers. His graceful stvle, his thorough 
mastery of fanguage, his graphic picturing, his 
historical and political reterences to his sound con 


clusions, make most fascinating and instructive 
reading.” 


TWO YVEARSINA JUNGLE. Th 
experience ofa hunter and naturalist in India, 
Ceylon and the Maley Peninsula, and Borneo 
By WitciaM T. HoRNADAY. Lvol, 
maps and illustrations, $4. 


Seo, with 


“Since the visit of Mr. A. Ro. Wallace.to the 
Malay Arehipelago no such important addition 
has been made to the data of natural history as is 
j; embodied in —_ record of exact and any le ob- 
servation ina seldom penetrated held.’ New York 
Sun. 


STORIES BY AMERICAN AU- 
thors. “Cabinet Edition." 10 vols., beauti- 


fully bound, gilt top. Ina box, $7 50, 


This fine edition has been made necessary by the 
repeatedly expressed demand for this standard col- 
lection of Americen short stories in a form suitable 
for preservation on the library shelf or for gifts 


MARVELS OF ANIMAL LIFE. 
By C. F. Hovuper. IUlustrated. 1 vol., 12mo, 
$2. 


“ The author brings together the results of the 
most anxious studies, and if they were not su 
ported by the best scientific * panene they ‘weule 
appear incredible. Ve commend — this 
volume to readers who Re pated rested in natural 
history studies, young and old alike.”’— Boston 
Transcript. 


i 





*,* These books for sale by all booksellers, of sent 
post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 





743-745 Broadway, New York, 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Doliars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised tn Postal Union, Four Dollars, 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
s2quent date becomes a receipt for remittance, No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the NATION. 

When a change of address ts desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 704, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 





|Se 
TERMS OF ADVERTISING. | 


[No deviation.) ios 


Onany page not specified, 15 cents per line) __ 
each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents. 

A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with 
choice of page, #27. 

A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with 
choice of position, $80. 

Twenty per cent. advance for top of column or 
other preferred position, when specified; where 
positions are not specified, advertisements are 
classified as far as possible and arranged in 
order of size, the largest at the top. 

Twen.y per cent.advance for cuts, fancy or 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION fonts, and 
all other special typography. (Subject toapproval.) Cuts 
are inserted only on inside pages of cover or fy-leaves, 
not on outside of cover, nor on pages numbered for bind- 
ing. 

Marrtage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $250, 
10 per cent.; #500, 15 per cent.; $750, 20 per cent.; $1,000, 
25 per cent. Credits are made December 31. Ona yearly 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount is one- 
third, 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement congjnues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 9,000 
copies, The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
tion. 
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*,* Cops yes sof THE Nation Py J be procured i in 
Paris of . G. Fotheringham, 8 Rue des Capucines; 
-_ in fondon of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar 

Smeeres George Street, 50 Cornhill, E. C.; H. F. 

me & Co., 449 Strand; and American News 
Reading Room, 8 Haymarket. 








Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States: second, by Towns. 
CALIFORNIA (Southern) San Diego. 
YVIL AND MILITARY COLLEGE.— 
Full Collegiate Course for both sexes: Commercial, 
Scientific, Classical, and ae — climate in the 
world; no heated terms; no cold s 
General STUART a Principal. 


ConNEcTIcuT, Ly yme 
Bis CK HALL SCHOOL. —A FAMILY 
and Preparatory School for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction and careful training New and enlarged ac- 
commodations. CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal. 





"CONNECTICUT, Middletown. 0 
ILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL GIVES 
a superior preparation for Coilege. The Princi- 


pal has served a term of three years as tutor in Yale Col- 
ege. Send for circular. E. H. WILSON. 


MARYLAND, Annapolis. 
NNAPOLIS PEMA LE INSTITUTE. 
—Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls. MRs. RICHARD WELSH, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Bosto 
Res TON UNI VERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean, 
EpmunND H. BEeNnetTT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
ISS PUTNAM’S SCHOOL, 
| = No. 68 Marlborough Street. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bos 
NSETILECLE£ "OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture, etc. JAMES P 
MuNROE, Sec’y. FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Boylston Place. 
REPARATION FOR THE INSTI 
tute of Technology. ALBERT HALE. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch St. 
OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than three boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. The only pupil iue 
sent to be examined last June entered harvard as Fresh- 
man, without “conditions,” and with “credits” in 12 
out of the 17 subjects of examination. Se te tuition 
and best of care in all eS Charming location, with 
fine tennis- court, . E. ABBor, Ph.D. (Harv.). 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 13 Appian Way. 
A R. JOSHUA KENDALL’S DA YAND 
Family School for Boys. 





Fits for college. Circu- 
lars. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Lanesboro, Berkshire Co. 
y~LMWOOD INSTITUTE, ESTAB. 


lished in 1849, ms vo college or busiress. 
v. A A, GILBER1 A. iL. Prin. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth 


ny R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys. = term (nineteenth year) begins Sep- 
tember 24th, 1 








MASsACHU SETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY. — PREPARA- 
tory and boarding school for boys. New year be- 
ins 14th a 18385. For Catalogue and other in- 
formation address WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 8. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. _ 
RE VLOCK INSTITUTE. —A PRE- 
paratory School for Boys. 44th year. Circulars 
on application. GEORGE F. ‘MILLS, P. Princt cipal. — 





MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. 
OWARD COLLEGIATE Institute.-— 
Home and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women. Offers a full preparatory, with shorter college 
course, including all collegiate work essential to a tho- 
rough general education, or to advanced work in Ameri- 
can or English Universities. Age, 12-20. Will open 
eighteen new single rooms in November. For catalogue 

address the Principal, 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University, 
and Newnham College, Cambridge, Engle England. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth. 
ISS A.C. MORGAN’S Home School for 
Young Ladies.—Resident Foreign Teachers. Se- 
cond Term begins I Feb. % 1886. 
NEW JERSEY, Morristow n. 
T. HILDA’S SCHVOL.—A BOARDING 
School for Girls. Under the cha ge of the Sis- 
ters of St. tohn Baptist. Sixth year begins September 28. 
For r terms, ete., | a ddress THE SISTER IN CHARGE. 














NEW JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S ENGLISH, 


French, and German Boarding and Day School 
will reopen Se} September : 23. 





‘a New YorK, Canandaigua. 
ff ORT HILL SCHOUL (for Boys).— Second 
year. Enlarged accommodations. #600, 
Rev. JAMES Harrrick LEE, Head Master. 
New York Cry, 231 E. 17th S oe 
ZT. JOHN BAPTIST 
Girls.—The school is pleasantly situated on Stuy- 
vesant Sc uare, and is a new building planned to supply all 
tnat can be required for the comfort and well being of 
the pupils. Resident French and En ay teachers. Pro- 
fessors for French, Science, ete. Ad 


‘SCHOOL FOR 


Seoree IN CHARGE. 





NEW YORK, Suspension Bridge. 
VEAUX COLLE CE. — A etary 
Boarding Seboot for Boys. $350 per an 
WILFRED H. Munro, A.M., President. 





New York, U 
RS. PIA TTS OCL 
Ladies.—The next school “ins Thursday, 
Sept. 17, 1885. Applications should | be made early 


or YOUNG 


PENNSYLVANIA, pneu, 5128 Germantown 
Avenue, Phil 
RANKLIN SCHOOL. —AN ENGLISH 
and Classical School for Boys. Six resident pupils. 
Prospectus sent on application. 
GEORGE A. PERRY, A.M., Head- Maste 2. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
ISS ANABLE’S SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies | will reopen Sept. 23, 1885. 


PENNSYLVANIA Philadelphia, 
Chestnut Hu. 


RS. WALTER D. COMEGYS and Miss 
Bell's sage and French peacene and Day 
School for Y oung zadies will reopen Sept. 2 


Norwood Avenue, 





yeaa, West Philadelphia, 3903 Locust 
R ‘MARTI! VS SCHOOL. SPECIAL 


class with afternoon care of play and lessons. 





PENNSYLVANIA, WEST PHILADELPHIA 
NIVERSITY OF PENNS VL VANIA, 
L Resenemese or Arts, four-years’ classical 
course. Degree B. 

IL. Townn ton tA ScHOOL, five-year courses in (a) 
Chemistry (v) Geology and Mining, st Engineering, 
Py avons cal Engineering, (e) Architecture, leading to B. 

d to technical degrees, P. C. (Practical C hemist), M. 
E., C. E., E. M., Architect. 

fil. WaartoN ScHOooL oF FINANCE AND Economy. 
Courses in Constitutional Law and Public Administra 
tion, Political foomomy. Mercantile yy! and Practice, 
Finance, Banki ~ or roading. Degree P 

IV. COURSE IN ILOSOPHY, four years. English, Loti. 
French, German, Mental and Moral Philosophy, Mathe- 

matics, General Science, extended instruction in Biology 
with laboratory work. ‘Degree Ph. 

Liberal elections in and between these courses at close 
of Second Yea: 

Vv. poenes IN Music. De- 

us. Bac. 

5 "Teneees, ScHOOL. 
optional fourth year. De 

VIL. DENTAL SCHOOL. 


Two-years’ graded course. 

Three <4 ed graded course with 
ee 

wo-years’ graded course. De- 


gree D. 

VIII. VETERINARY SCHOOL. Three- -years’ graded course 
similar to European schools. Degree V. 

Clinical and laboratory advantages a prominent feature 
in th schools. 

IX. Law ScHOOL. Two- ar. ene; diploma admits 
to Pennsylvania Bar. Degree LL. 

X. BIOLOGICAL ScHOOL. Two + course, with ex- 
tended laboratory work. Certificate admits to Medical 
School without examination. Special courses. 

XI. DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY. | Two-years’ post 

pape course in numerous subjects leading to degree 


h. D. 
In making inquiry ay ee... 

JESSE URK, Secretary, 
University of nenmapiaaie. West Philadelphia, Pa. 


School Agencies. 


ROCKWAY TEA CHER S’ AGENCY, 

Times Building, Chic: will Supply superinten- 

7 OT ao teachers, specia ists with positions in Cen- 
tral, Western, and Southern States for ensuing ‘year. 








Teachers. 


(*.* W.STONE, Tutor for Harvard, 
68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 





Wants. 


LADY VERY HIGHLY RECOM- 
mended, who lived for several years with a distin- 
guished English family, desires position as governess or 
companion. Accomplished linguist and teacher, good 
musician. 

For references address Prof. E. L. Greene or Prof. .U. 

Jones, of Ann Arbor pettes Michigan. 

ddress L. G. L., care of the Nation. 


ANTED—FOR AN ESTABLISHED 
educational and art journal—a partner with 
some capital and more push. Address ec RNALIST, 
Boston, Mass., P. . Box 181. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER'S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing lesa than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


AY Y. Fitted tng vroper Glasses. Field, 
he, and O lasses, Telescopes, Micro. 
sco) ie Cane or. Deafness, Ear Cornets, etc. 
. WALDSTEIN, Optician, 41 Union uare, New York. 
Cetalogues by enclosing stamp. Established 1846 
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CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


For fifteen years has been a standard remedy with all physicians who treat mental or nervous 


disorders. 


It aids in the bodily and wonderfully in the mental growth of children. 
It restores the energy lost by nervousness, debility, over-exertion, refreshes weakened vital powers 


in old or young, 


It is used by Bismarck, Gladstone, and all great brain workers. 


F. CROSBY CO., 56 West 25TH StreEET, New YORK. 


For sale by druggists, or mail, $1. 


For convenience of subscribers wishing to per- | 
manently and uniformly bind their volumes, we | 
can now furnish 


Covers for the Nation, 





In regular book form, ready for use by any book- 
binder. These have black cloth sides, roan back 
and corners, and are stamped in gold on back 
The Nation and the number of the volume. Price 
60 cents each, post-paid. 

These covers will fit all volumes from X XXIII. 
to XL., i. e. since the increase in size to 24 pages 
each issue. (For the earlier volumes we cannot 
furnish covers.) In ordering state the volume- 
number wanted. 

Address Publisher of the Nation, Box 794, New 
York. 


Reading Case for the Nation, 





To receive the current numbers in a convenient 
(temporary) form. Substantially made, bound 
in cloth, with The Nation stamped on the side in 
gold. Holds about one volume. Papers easily 
and neatly adjusted. Sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of $1. 


The Winter Resort of the South. 








Send for descriptive pamphlet. H. PHOEBUS, Prop’r. 


SPECIAL, TREATMENT, OF | ALCO- 
holism at the private residence of a retired physi 
cian in the Adirondaek region. 
Address A, 
Box 1155, 
New York City. 
WILL AGAIN RECEIVE AND DIS- 
tribute reading matter for the South and Southwest. 
Books, magazines, reviews, the Nafion, all Government 
reports and public documents, college reports, etc. Ex- 
press cha must be paid to this point, 
J. B, Hakrisoy, Franklin Falis, New Hampshire. 


Artistic Presents 
of Permanent Value. 
High-class Etchings and 
-:ngravings, costing, with 
suitable frames, from $6.00 
to $70.00 cach. Eight sepa- 
vate important Etchings pub- | 
lished November ist. 


Catalogue ;ree by mail. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL 
& CO., London, ana 23 fast 
16th St. (Union Sq.), New 
York. 

Open untilg P.M. until 
Christmas. | 





Unmounted Photographs | 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 


Embracing reproductions of famous original paintings, 


sculpture, architecture, etc. Price, cabinet size, $1.50 per | 


dozen. Send 10-cent stamp for catalogue and supplement 
of over 7,000 subjects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CoO., 


Publishers, 3388 Washington Street, Boston, Mass 
Please mentio the Vation. 


The Portable Bookcase manufactured soles 
by Leckwood, Brooks & Co., 17 Franklin 
Street, Boston, Mass., is the f 
of the kind, it being easily moved, and adsusi 
able for books of all sizes. Send for circular er 
call and see it 


Back Numbers of * The 
Nation.” 





In response to frequent inquiries from subscribers 

An incomplete set of the Nation has little or no market 
value. Partial sets, bound and unbound, are always ob 
tainabie (usually lacking the earliest volumes) and do 
not command hich rates. the bindings generally count 
ing for nothing. Volume |. has readily brought #10 and 
upward when complete, but will bring very little in pr 
portion if a single number is missing. V+ lumes II. and 
IIT. are also scarce, but not so high-priced as the first 

Complete sets, both bound and unbound, have sold for 
#100, with tolerably quick bidders, and have an increas 
ing value year by year 

Single numbers not more than a year old can usually 
be supplied by the publi:hers at lO cents each. For num 
bers more than a year old purchasers are referred to Mr 
J. W. Christopher, 47 Dey St. New York, dealer in back 
numbers of periodicals, who can frequently supply 
them, having purchased. a few vears ago, a large quan 
tity from the publishers 

The publishers no longer undertake to buy or sell num 
bers or volumes more than a year old, and can only re 
commend sellers or purchasers to negotiate with a dealer, 
or to advertise in the Nation 

(Publication was begun July 1, 1865, Vol. 1. comprising 
the last half vear. Two volumes per year have since been 
issued, Vol. XL. comprising the first half-year of 1885. } 


f YECORD OF PULITICS and Foliticians 
a 1 in the United States. 1865 1882: An analytical in 
GeX © the Nation for that period (with occasional paral 
lel references to McPherson's Political Handbooks and 
other sources) This index supplements the chiefly lite 
rary index to the Nation published in 1880. Valuable to 
all libraries, students, and editors. Price, in paper, 
#1 ©}. (Purchasers will please remit with order; ac 
counts cannet be « pened.) Address PUBLISHER of the 
Nation, Box 704, New York City, 
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chitectural illustrations, The Sanifary by 
gineer gives ear A week an illustration of a mod 
rate-cost dwelling of approved design 
PHE SANITARY ENGINEER 

A Weekly Journal devoted to ENGINEER 
ING, ARCHITECTURE, CONSTRUCTION, ana 
SANITATION Published Thursdays, at 14 
Wilham Street, New York, $4.00 per vear. Fos 
sale by Newsdealers, 10 cents 


A trial subscription, 3 months (15 issues #1 
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Ry Sir Henry Thompson, FLR 
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Feed: # 


fl 
The author has entirely revised! this popular work ' 
Dietetics, adding a new chapter on OOW'S MILK, and 
one on the PREPARATION OF FISH f the tab! 


*.* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mai 
post-paid, on receipt of price by 
FREDERICK WARNE & CO, Publisher 
20 Lafavecte Piace, New Vork 
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A BUNDLE OF SONNETS, 
AND OTHER POEMS 
BY HENRY HARTSHORNI 
PORTER & COATES, PHILADELPIILA 


IS mo, py i 31 


The Harvard University Cata 
logue for 1885-0. 


Is for sale by Cuas. W. Sever, Cambridge. 
CurpLes, Upnaw & Co, 285 Washington St 
Baston . and F. W. Crunistern, 37 West 25d St 


New York. Price, post-paid, 00 cents 


Have Youa Collection of Books 


The Library Catalogue and Index ts intended for pri 
vate collections it is arranged so that any bewok can Iw 
entered under author and Ute f 
proved by thase who have us« 1 it 
jogue and Index ts handsomely tx 
volume, quarto (4g xSt f ‘ mad 
and will be mailed, post paid, to an 
if $2.50 by the publishers 
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German Simplijied. 

An eminently practical new method for learning the 

German language, especially adapted to self-instruetion 

lv Numbers at 10 cents each, sold separately For sak 

by all booksellers; ser post paid on receipt of price by 
Prof. A. KNOPFLACH, 140 Nassau St., New \ork 
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CHOOL BOOKS IN FOREIGN LAA 
guages. Miscellaneous Books in Foreign Languages, 
Catalowues on application. Foreign Pertodicala, 
Akt SCHORSHO®, Imnorter 144 Tremont sr enaton 


GERMAN-ENGLISH PUZZLE PRIMER. 
Intended as a help in the study of German. Price 25 cts. 
Published and for sale by Mrs. MARY J. TABKR, 

ew Bedford, Mass, 


n/42 JON. — NUMBERS, VOLUMES, 
and a full set for sale by A. S CLARK, 
34 Park Row, New York. 
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For use in 
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ORATIO SEYMOUR, /R., LAND 

/ Agentof the Michigan Land & Iron Co. (TAmited), 

Marquette, Michigan. Advice given as to the purchase 0 
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Littell’s 


Living Age. 


Jan, 1, 1886,THE LIVING AGE enters 
upon its 168th Volume, having met 
with con inuous commendation and 
success. 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 


it gives more than 
THR CE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 

doubie-column octavo pages of read- 
lug-matter yearly. It presents in an 
inexpensive form, considering Its 
great amount of matter, with fresh 
ness, owing to its weekly issue, and 
with a completeness nowhere else 
atte npted, 











The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short 
Stories, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, 
Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political In- 
formation, from the entire body of Foreign Pertodi- 
cal Literature. 


It is therefore invaluable to every Amertcan reader, as 
the only satisfactorily fresh and COMPLET & compilation 
of an indispensable current literature—indispensable be- 
cause itembraces the productions of the 


Ablest Living Writers 
in all branches of Literature, Science, Politics, and Art. 


“It is not too much to say that with THe LIVING AGE 
one commands the whole fleld of current literary activi- 
ty; and it has never been so bright, so comprehensive, 
4 diversified in interest as it is to-day.”— Boston Travel- 
er. 
“It has now for many years held the first place of all 
our serial publications. . There is nothing note- 
worthy in science, art, literature, biography, philosophy, 
or religion that cannot be found in it. . . . Itcontains 
nearly all the good literature of the time.”—The Church- 
man, N. Y. 

“Nearly the whole world of authors and writers ap 
pear in itin their best moods ... The reader is kept well 
abqonet of the current thought of the age.”"— Boston Jour- 
nat, 

* It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.” —New York Tribune. 

“it enavies its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civiliza ion.” —Christian 
Advocate, Pittsburgh. 

“ Biography, tiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, 
travels, whatever men are interested in, all are found 
here.”’—The Watchman, Boston. 

“ Through its pages alone it is possible to be as well in- 
formed incurrent literature as by the perusal of a long 
list of monthiles.’"— Philadelphia Inquirer. 

“In fact, a reader needs no more than this one publica- 
tion to keep him well abreast of English pertodical litera- 
ture.” —Sunday School Times, Philadelphia. 

“ Foremost of the eclectic periodicals.”—N. Y. World. 

“In subscribing for it, our readers will secure more for 
their investment than in any other way of which we are 
cognizant.’”’—Iowa Churchman, Davenport. 

“Coming once a week, it gives, while yet fresh, the 
yroductions of the foremost writers of the day.”—Mon- 
real Gazette. 

* One cannot read everything. . 
behind the literature of the times 
Age.” —Zion's Herald, Boston. 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an indispensa- 
ble literature.”— Chicago Evening Journal. 

“ It saves not only time, but money.” —Pacific Church- 
man, San Francisco. 

* It has become indispensable.”—New York Observer. 
“ The best publication we know in the world.”—Morn- 

Star, Wilmington. N.C 
*ublished WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage ; or 

for #10.50 THE Livine AGE and any one of the American 
$4 Monthhlies (or dlarper’s Weekly or Bazar; will be sent 
fora year, postpaid; or for 39.50 THe LIVING AGE and 
the St. Nicholas. 

Now ts the time to subscribe, beginning with the New 


™ LITTELL & CO., Boston. 
THE TWO 
SISTERREPUBLICS. 
The United States and France. 
GRANT--BANCROFT--BISMARCK. 


TEXTS. 


. . No man will be 
who reads THE LIVING 


in 
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FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


By JOSEPH ARON, 


Large 8vo, 119 double pages ; French and English 
versions facing each other; laid paper, cut or 
uncut. New York: THOMPSON & MOREAU, 
Printers and Publishers, Nos. 51 and 53 Maiden 
Lane; 1885. Price: Paper cover, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1.00. 

In this book Mr. Joseph Aron shows, by official cocu- 
ments, why, as a Frenchman and a native of Lorraine, he 
could not accept Mayor Grace’s nomination on the * Com- 
mittee to consider Ways and means for raising a monu 
ment t . General Grant” The pro-German and anti- 
French feelings of Grant’s Administrations exemplified 
by the ofticial despatches of Bancroft and Grant's own 
messages. 


NO. SEVENTY-EIGHT. 
A Random Catalogue of CHEAP BOOKS in various de 
partments of literaiure, all perfect and in good condi- 


tion. uuless otherwise described, and all offered at ex 
ceptionally low prices to effect a clearance. Sent free by 


DAVID G. FRANCIS, 17 Astor Place, N. Y. 











BALZAC IN ENGLISH. 


“* The time should now be ripe for the introduction of English-speaking people to an author who 
by right of genius stands alone among his contemporaries, and whose marvellous knowledge of hu- 
man nature, subtle analytic power, encyclopedic learning, and brilliant descriptive talent justify 
the daring comparison of his productive force with that of Shakespeare.” 


A Review of Balzac’s ‘The Duchesse de Langeais,’ in its English dress, as published in Messrs. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS’ series of translations of Balzac’s N 


Tribune : 
BALZAC. 


| 
THE DUCHESSE DE LANGEAIS: With AN EPISODE 


UNDER THE TERROR, THE ILLUSTRIOUS GAUDIS- 
SART, A PASSION IN THE DESERT, and THE HID- 


DEN MASTERPIECE. By Honoré de Balzac. Trans- | 


lated. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
The ‘Duchesse de Langeais’ will be a revelation to 
those not already familiar with the productions of Bal- 


zac’s genius. So slight a plot, yet so powerful an interest; | 
so limited a scene of action, yet so sustained a fascina- | 
tion; so prodigious a philosophy, so profound a know- 


ledge of human nature, so keen a psychologic analysis, 
con ensed into so brief a space, bespeak the master. The 
story, or rather study, is of two souls, brought together 
under circumstances which, combining with the tenden- 
cies set up by their previous conditions, produce strug- 
gles, convulsions, and final tragedy, so incisively depicted, 
so luminously presented, that the least details become an 
intellectual possession for the reader thenceforth. There 
is no melodrama in the tale. All the interest, all the ac- 
tion, is confined to the development of the relations be- 
tween the Duchess and Montriveau. A man of noble 
mind, one who has matured in allsave knowledge of the 
conventional world and experience of woman’s love, is 
suddenly thrown Into intimacy with the most dangerous, 
the most fatal of charming women. The Duchesse de 
Langeats is a youthful and beautiful creature, who has 
been graduated in all the coquetries of a Parisian court: 
whose ‘luxurious leisure tempts her to practise her arts 
of seduction, but whose native purity or coldness pro- 
tects her against the moral dangers of such pastime. She 
has never loved; and he, in early middle age, full of 
energy, indomitable of will, innocent of social hypocri- 
sies and women’s treasons, loves for the first time. The 
contact of these discordant spirits furnishes Balzac op- 
portunity for the exhibition of his subtlest art. The gra- 
dual processes by which they change places; the entan- 
glement of the Duchess, despite her coolness and insin- 
cerity, in a grande passion ; the awakening of Montri- 
veau to the true character of her feelings ; the vengeance 
prepared by him, and its unforeseen and terrible reac- 
tion—all is set forth with a power and intensity which 
convey an almost painful impression of reality. 

It is, as Théophile Gautier observed, red blood that runs 
in the veinsof Balzac’s people, and not mere ink, as in 


the creations of too many authors. The same clever cri- | 
tic has explained the wonderful vitality of these charac- | 


ters. *“ Balzac,” writes Gautier, “ possessed, like Vishnu, 
the gift of avatar ; but while the number of Vishnu’s 
avatars is fixed at ten, those of Balzac are beyond count, 
and what is more, he could invoke them at will. Though 
it may seem a strange thing to say in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Balzac wasaseer. His gift of observation, his per 
spicacity asa physiologist, his literary genius, are insuffi- 
cient to account for the infinite variety of the two or 
or three thousand types that play more or less important 
parts in the Comédie Humaine. He did not copy them, 
he actually lived them ideally. wearing their clothes, 
contracting their habits, surrounding himsel! with their 
conditions, being them for the time. Thus proceed 
these sustained, logical characters, which neither forget 
themselves nor are inconsistent with themselves, which 
are endowed with an individuality at once intimate and 
profound.” Thus it is that Balzac produced not only so 
many true types, but such strongly differentiated female 
characters, alike only in their naturalness and their vi- 
vid realism. The history of fiction can indeed show little 
to compare with this marvellous cabinet of heroines; 
this illustrious gallery containing such exquisite por- 
traits as those -of Madame Firmiani, Madame de 
Mortsauf, the Princesse of Cadignan, the Iuches;e de 
Langeais, Madame Jules, Seraphita, Modeste Mignon, Di- 
ane de Chaulieu, and the Duchesse de Maufrigneuse. 

But the definition and description of types of modern 
French society was but a part of Balzac’s scheme, which 
invo!ved the analysis of their environment, the illustra- 


Messrs. ROBERTS BROTHERS’ Edition of 


ovels, reprinted from the New York 


, tionof all the tendencies of the age, good and bad—in 
fine, a complete picture of the period. In accord with 
this purpose, we find in the ‘Duchesse de Langeais’ an 
introductory sketch of the Faubourg Saint Germain, 
which is necessary to a thorough comprehension of the 
| story, but which exhibits the author in a new light—asa 
historian of national manners and social tendencies, 
gifted with a penetrating and judicial analytic talent. 
Here, too, the extraordinary weight and fulness of Bal- 
zac’s writings are displayed clearly. The difference be- 
tween his style and that of the best French novelist of 
to-day is almost startling. In his pages are seen the preg- 
nant sentences, the fortunate expressions, the profound 
thoughts, the clean-cut phrases, the virile power which 
mark the few princes of the intellectual kingdom. There 
is nothing redundant, nothing tawdry, nothing crude. 
Remembering, indeed, the astonishing toil and agony of 
preparation with which he struggled across the chasm 
which in him lay between thought and its expression, 
we need not wonder at the final solidity and complete 
ness of his work. Yet it embodies lessons which the 
later literary schools have been slow to learn. 

The ‘Duchesse de Langeais’ has been well chosen to 
follow the * Pére Gorlot’ in the American translation. It 
is in quite another vein, but an equally powerful one. It 
is a unique study of passion and character, informed by 
a mingled tenderness and poetry unsurpassed in fic- 
tion. Asin the initial volume of the series, the work of 
the translator hss been done conscientiously, appreci- 
atively, and well. There goes to the fit translation of 
Balzac a certain rapport with his fiery and compre- 
hensive genius. The translator must be more than a 
master of the language. He must feel the author’s spirit 
before he can hope to preserve in a strange tongue the 
subtleties, the delicacies, the beauties which, with the 
Sreshness and charm, have also something of the evasive 
and evanescent character of the bloom of fruit. In the 
present instance, it is evident that the translator pos 
sesses the right degree of appreciation, enthusiasm, and 
insight. With few exceptions, the rendition is as faith- 
Sul and complete as we are at all likely tohave. We 
have noted a few slips, and one or two errors of the press, 
but nothing to affect the work perceptibly. Asa whole, 
it isa satisfactory and creditable performance, and it 
gives fresh ground for hoping that the experiment of the 
publishers will prove to have been seasonably made. 


As the ‘Duchesse de Langeais’ is not long enough to 
filla volume of the average size, four of Balzac’s short 
stories have been addea. they are*An Episode under 
the Terror,’ ‘The Illustrious Gaudissart,’* A Passion in 
the Desert,’ and * The Hidden Masterpiece.’ While none 
of these stories either clashes with or dominates the 
otro sentiment of the principal tale, they have been 
judiciously chosen so as to display the remarkable versa- 
tility of the author and his not tess remarkable skill in 
constructing such novelettes. His short stories are, in- 
deed, often fuller of suggestion and creation than many 
elaborate romances Of the three-: olume order, and some- 
times, as in the case of ‘ Madame Firmiani,’ they contain 
not only tre germinal ideas but the framework of his 
longer works. Those given here illuscrate his methods 
well, though they are by no means his best work of the 
kind. ‘ The Illustrious Gaudissart’ is of a chastened Ra- 
belaisian order, while ‘A Passion in the Desert’ shows 
an imaginative force the luxuriance and fecundity of 
which are alike surprising. Altogether, the second vol- 
ume of the series is well calculated to strengt! en the fa- 
vorable impression created by the issue of the first. 

In selecting from the Comédie Humaine only a few 
stories, however, there is reason to fear that the Ameri- 
can public may fail to form the right conception of his 
genius. It may be that some of his works will not bear 
translation, but if any encouragement is given to the en- 
terprise of the Messrs. Roberts—and we believe that 
‘Pere Goriot’ has been welcomed with some warmth — 
it is to be hoped that at least half of them will be repro- 
duced, and two-thirds would be still better. Since so 
many of Balzac’s characters appear repeatedly, an inte- 
restofa peculiar kind attaches to the fortunes of such 
people as Madame de Beauseant, Rastignac, Vautrin, etc., 
and this can only be satisfied fully by tracing them 
through the many changing scenes in which they take 
part. The day will come when the imperfections of Bal 
zac Will nomore stand in the way of a catholic e:lition of 
| his works than those ot Shakespeare have done. Inthe 

meantime much credit is due the Messrs. Roberts for 

their courage in undertaking an enterprise so beset with 
doubts notwithstanding its desirability. 


the Novels of HONORE DE BALzac, newly trans- 








lated into English, 12mo, handsomely bound in half morocco, French style, price $1.50 each: 
PERE GORIOT. Prefaced with Balzac’s own account of his plan in writing the 


Ready.— ‘Comédie Humaine. 


THE DUCHESSE DE LANGEAIS. With An Episode under the Terror, The II- 


lustrious Gaudissart, A Passion in the Desert, and The Hidden Masterpiece. 
Nearly Ready.—CESAR BIROTTEAU (Grandeur et Décadence de). 


Send for our new Descriptive Catalogue. Our books are sold by all booksellers, or they will be 


mailed, post-paid, by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
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= 
The Week. 

Tue Senate has acted well in passing so prompt- 
ly the Hoar Presidential Succession Bill. It will 
now come before the House among its first busi- 
ness, and we presume will be passed without se- 
rious opposition. Mr. Randall is credited with a 
purpose of opposirg it with a measure of his own 
which provides that the Presidential electors 
shall hold their offices for a term of four years, 
and shall be given the power to fill vacancies 
in the offices of President and Vice-President. 
This proposition is so palpably unwise that it is 
likely to receive small support either in the 
House or out of it. Instead of being a solution 
of the succession problem, it would add _ to its 
complications. It would confer the power of 
selection upon a body of men from whom 
it has been so completely removed by force of 
public sentiment that for the past thirty-five 
or forty years they have merely acted as re 
cording clerks. No elector in recent years has 
presumed to exercise any individual choice 
in voting for President and Vice-President. 
The Electoral College has grown in size 
and cumbrousness in proportion as it has 
diminished in power. It has now 401 mem- 
bers, and the chances of confusion from deaths 
and other causes are proportionately great. 
The idea of trusting the power of choosing a 
President and Vice-President to thirty-eight 
different bodies of men, meeting in thirty-eight 
different States, and all originally appointed to 
exercise merely nominal clerical functions, is 
almost grotesque. 





The debate in the Senate on the Presidential 
Succession Bill hinged on an amendment offered 
by Mr. Hoar to his own bill, which amend- 
ment repealed the existing law providing for a 
new election of President and Vice-P resident 
in case vacancies occur in both offices at a 
period more than five months before a regular 
election would take place. The effect of this 
amendment was to make the Secretary of 
State President for the unexpired portion of the 
four years’ term, the other Cabinet officers 
succeeding in a specified order in case of further 
vacancies. Senator Edmunds objected to this 
amendment as an innovation of a radical sort, 
substituting in place of the choice of the peo- 
ple for that high office the choice of the Presi- 
dent and Senate. Virtually, said Mr. Ed- 
munds, the Senate, in contirming the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet officers, will, in every case, be 
voting for a possible President. A Republican 
Senator will be thus asked to vote for a pos- 
sible Democratic President—an act which Mr. 
Edmunds as a good Republican could not 
perform, although persons holding such lax 
views of party fealty as Mr. Hoar entertains 
might doso. There is a modicum of humor 
in this argument which goes to soften the 
asperities of debate; but we think that the dis- 
tinction which Mr. Edmunds draws between 
a five months’ acting President and one hold- 
ing for a longer period, even three years and 
five months, is not a distinction grounded upon 





principle, but wholly upon policy. Since 
somebody must act as President during 
the supposed vacancy, and while the ma 


chinery of a national election, preceded by 
sufficient notice, is being put in motion, it fol 
lows that Senators when they vote to confirma 
Cabinet officer are voting for a possible Presi- 
dent. The question whether this possible Presi 
dent shall hold the office only five months,or, in 
a very remote contingency, three years and tive 
montlis, is one of policy. It involves the ques 
tion whether a new election,changing the quad 
rennial period, is desirable. Such an election 
would disarrange a large number of State cle 

tions which have been purposely adjusted to 
the existing Presidential term, and would there 
fore produce a good deal of inconvenience, 


and this inconvenience would be repeated us 
often as the quadrennial period should — be 
changed. As against this we have to 


reckon with any possible inconvenience re 

sulting from Mr. Hoar’s plan of devolving the 
duties of the President upon the Secretary of 
State during the whole of the unexpired term 

We cannot think that these would be greater 
in any case than those which commonly result 
of the Vice-President to 
the Presidential office, of which it may be said 
that the country is not likely to borrow 
distress about them. 


from the succession 
any 


An interesting question has been raised as to 
the attitude which a Secretary of State, 
should become acting President under the 
Hoar bill, would held toward the State De 
partment. A careful study of the constitution 


who 


al provisions regarding the succession seems 


to leave no doubt that he must remain Seer 
tary of State, just as a President pro tem, of 
the Senate who = should become — acting 


President of the United States under the old 
law would remain President pro tem. of the 
Senate. The reason in each case is the same 

because it is only by virtue of holding the office 
of Secretary of State or President pro tem. of 
the Senate that he can act as President. There 
between the language 
which the Constitution employs regarding the 


is a clear distinction 


contingency of a Vice-President succeeding a 
President,and that used regarding a case wher 
a third person succeeds both a President and a 
Vice-President. Inthe former case, ‘the powers 
and duties” ef the Presidency ‘shall devolve on 
the Vice-President,” who becomes as fully Pres 
ident as his predecessor ; in the latter case Cor- 
gress may declare ‘‘what officer shall then act as 
President, and such officer shall act according 
ly ” until the disability is removed or a 
President is elected. 


new 
In other words, Congress 
can only designate as acting President some 
‘officer of the Government, and this man 
can only act accordingly while he remains such 
officer. For instance, if Mr. Cleveland were 
to die and Mr. Payard enter the White House 
under the Hoar law, he would act as President 
only by virtue of being Secretary of State, 


and he must remain ‘such officer” as the 
condition of continuing acting President. The 


consequence would be that he could make an 
entirely new Cabinet except as regards the 











SD 


Stute Department, but he could not resign 


as Secretary of State and appoint another 
man than himself to the office, becouse 
ut is only as being Secretary of State 


that he has the power to exercise the functions 


of President. The practical working of the 
system would be that the Seeretary of Stat 


thus acting as President would throw of as 
much as possible of the Cabinet officer's work 
upon his assistant secretaries, and especially 
the First Assistant Secretary 


he 


First Assistant would virtually become Seer 


just as he now 


does when goes off on a vacation. The 
tary of State, and if the acting President were 
not satisfied with the person whom he found in 


he could 


there would be no practical difticulty abou 


, 


that office another, so that 


apport 
retaining himself the title and power of Ses 
retary, 

The House 


the Committee on Rules distributing 


has ack plea the report ( 
Most 
the appropriation bills among the several com 
mittees appointed to consider affaics of the 
several departments for which the money is 
asked, instead of leaving them in charge of the 


The maije 


rity in favor of the change was overwhelming, 


Appropriations Committee proper 


exactly three to one among th 


gthe Democratic mem 
bers, and a little more than three to one among the 
Republicans. Mh 
as Chairman of the Apy 
has 


this strong sentim 


Randall's ty rannical course 


ropriations 


Comaiittes 


been the most potent cause in producit 





nt although doubtless many 


Republicans supported the movement because 
they hope that the change will result in extra 
the part of the Den ma 
from which the Republicans will gain a 
and 
many 
men of both 
have sapported the movement for distribution 


Varanece on 


ocrat 
jority, 
advantage. Personal 
} 


we, 


partisan partisan 


considerations — asic however, con 


scientious and able parties 


because they believe that it is in tl 
While ther 
claim that the tendency will be for 
to the importance of 
their respective spheres and to ask larger, ap 
propriations, there will also be at 
work in the other direction, and we are quite 
ready to sce the experiment tried. 


i¢ Interest of 


- ? Y = 
Pood waisintlon, 


is force in the 
the several 
comnittees exaggerate 


motives 


Whatever opinion one may bold as to this 
matter, all good citizens will rejoice over an- 


} other change which was carried through at the 


same time, abolishing the right to attach legis- 
lation to appropriation bills. The practice of 
allowing ‘ riders,” often incorporating impor 
tant changes in the laws, upon acts which are 
nominally and should be really confined to the 
appropriation of money for carrying out exist- 
ing laws, is demoralizing to ( 
unjust to the Executive, who may thus be 


Congress and 


coerced into approving measures against his 
will, because he considers the extra session of 
Congress which a veto would require as the 
greater evil; and it has been fruitful of evil ever 
since it was adopted, It is a great gain to have 
it positively forbidden in future. This reform 


should be supplemented by another, which 
will allow the President to veto parts of an 
appropriation bill without endangering the rest. 
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New York, Pennsylvania, and some other States 
have adopted this principle, and it saves the tax- 
payers a great deal of money every year. We 
are glad to see that Mr, Randall bas introduced 
a constitutional amendment to bring about this 
end, and we hope that he will be able to push 
it through the House. If Congress will only 
send such an amendment to the States, there 
can be little question of its prompt ratifica- 
tion. 





Senator Logan’s position on the Presidential 
appointments appears to be the prevailing one 
among Republican Senators, They are disposed 
to grant the President’s request for a frank 
and sincere mutual effort to get only good 
men into office. The President has assured 
them that’ where unfit men have been named 
for office by him it has been through misin- 
formation, and that he will be glad for proof 
of such mistakes, and will, when such is fur- 
nished, immediately withdraw the nominations. 
The Senators, on their part, say they will make 
no factious opposition, will confirm without 
question all appointments of undoubted fitness, 
and will cordially cobperate with the President in 
his efforts to administer the public service for the 
public good. Here is certainly a new and most 
important departure from the old way of doing 
things, but it is due entirely to the President’s 
directness and sincerity of purpose, or what an 
amusing partisan critic of him calls in one 
breath his ‘‘ incarnation of the commonplace ” 
and ‘‘his sturdy independence, which the people 
like because they imagine it to be a kind of ge- 
nius.” It is both. His view of public office as a 
public trust is in one sense commonplace. It 
means the application of commonplace business 
ideas to the public service, administering the 
great office of President on the commonplace ba- 
sis of honesty, integrity, and simplicity. But it is 
so rare a thing for us to have a President who 
has the courage to pursue such a policy, that it 
becomes also a “kind of genius.” 





We must not let eagerness to put down 
polygamy in Utah carry us into mischievous 
The bill introduced by Senator Ed- 
munds providing for a seizure of the property 
of the Mormon Church seems to point in this 
direction. It empowers the President to ap- 
point fourteen trustees to administer this prop- 
erty, and to make reports on it to the Secretary 
of the Interior, The sole reason for this is the 
fact that certain members of the Mormon 
Church practise polygamy, and the Mormon 
clergy teach its lawfulness, if not its righteous- 
ness, Apart from polygamy there seems to be 
no more objection to the Mormon Church than 
there is to any church in which the clergy are 
very powerful and the people very igno- 
rant. Polygamy a legal offence, 
and it has been the practice of the United 
States hitherto, and a very wholesome practice 


excess, 


is now 


it is, when legal offences are committed, to search 
out and punish those, and those only, who com- 
mit them, by due process of law. The preven- 
tion of offences by the seizure of property, wheth- 
er belonging to corporations or individuals, such 
as the Edmunds bill contemplates, is, we believe, 
something hitherto unknown in our jurispru- 
dence or politics, and might prove a most un- 
fortunate precedent. Ifthe Mormon Church as 
a corporation bas no legal of proper standing, 


| 





it ought to be wound up in the usual way, and | 


its property distributed among the parties in 
interest. 
which we trust Congress will never sanction 
for any purpose whatever. 





Mr. Vest’s resolution in the Senate. apropos 
of the Keiley correspondence, ‘‘ denies the right 
of any foreign government to assert against 
any citizen of this country disqualification for 
oflice by reason of his religious belief or that of 
his family.” This is an absolutely impregnable 
position. Any foreign which 
claimed such a right would act in a very silly 
way. Mr. Vest evidently thinks Austria has 
done this foolish thing. But he is mistaken. She 
Iler position is, *‘Appoint whom you 
please, and for what reasons you please, to 
whatever office you please on your own soil ; 
but do not send your officers here unless I agree 
to receive them, and I will not receive them 
unless I can guarantee their comfort and use- 
fulness while they are in my territory.” This 
is the whole story. The affair no more calls for 
a resolution in vindication of religious liberty 
than one in vindication of cleanliness or mono- 
gamy. Everybody is right in this matter. We 
have a right to appoint anybody we please to be 
minister to any court on earth, and every court 
on earth has an equal right to reject anybody 
we appoint. It is a perfect arrangement all 
around, and Mr, Vest may sleep soundly. 


government 


has not. 


Senator Hampton, of South Carolina, has 
reintroduced an old bill once offered by Mr. 
Trumbull, of Illinois, prohibiting Senators and 
tepresentatives in Congress from recommend- 
ing persons for office to the President of the 
United States. Some difference of opinion is 
entertained as to Senator Hampton’s purpose 
in reintroducing this measure, whether it was 
intended by him to ridicule civil-service reform, 
or to produce a desirable change in the exist- 
ing mode of filling the Federal offices. 
It is certain that Mr. Trumbull’s purpose in 
presenting it was perfectly serious, Mr. Hamp- 
ton’s usual gravity leads us to infer that he intend- 
ed at least to draw public attention to a notori- 
ous evil with a view to its ultimate extinction. 
Mr. Trumbull supported his motion mainly 
by the argument that Senators and Representa- 
tives were robbed of their timein running errands 
for office-seekers, and were unfitted for their real 
duties as legislators by being put in the attitude 
of solicitors of favors from the President 
and heads of departments. Every visitor at 
Washington who has had occasion to call at 
the Executive Mansion or at any department, 
during a session of Congress, finds the way 
blocked during the morning hours by a throng 
of Congressmen—it would hardly be disre- 


Its seizure and administration by | 
Government trustees would be a proceeding | 





| 


spectful to call them a mob—with their hands 


full of the ‘‘ papers” of applicants for office. 
Very frequently the applicants themselves are 
present also, putting the Congressman through. 


| The latter, if he is fit to be in Congress at all, 
| is thinking about the committee meeting that 
| he ought to attend, and is inwardly cursing his 
' inexorable companion who insists upon seeing 


the President or the Secretary under the Con- 
gressman’s ‘‘ pass.” 


The typical Southern Bourbon was a man 
whose case was absolutely hopeless, and it was 
therefore a mercy to him as well as a benefit to 
all whom he influenced that he should leave a 
world to which in its present state he could 
never become reconciled. There are Northern 

3ourbons whose condition not long ago ap- 
peared scarcely less hopeful than that of 
Toombs, but the country is watching with 
amazement the process of their rapid 
transformation into sympathy with the age in 
which they live. Take the case of Mr. George 
F. Hoar for instance. Only a few months ago 
this Massachusetts Bob Toombs was in a state 
of the wildest despair over the election cf a 
Democrat to the Presidency, and only the fact 
that the Republicans were sure to control the 
Senate prevented him from predicting the down- 
fall of the Republic,as his Georgia prototype had 
so oftendone. Yet during the past fortnight we 
have seen tbis same Mr. Hoar bringing in his 
old Presidential Succession Bill with a new 
provision, which in case of Cleveland’s death 
would make a Democratic Secretary of State 
President for the remainder of the term, in- 
stead of insisting upon a new election, with its 
chances of Republican victory, at the earliest 
possible moment. More wonderful still, we 
have seen this same Mr. Hoar proposing 
to remove the curb which the Tenure-of-Oftice 
Law enables a Republican Senate to keep 
upon a Democratic President, and thus to give 
Grover Cleveland larger control over the civil 
service than any Republican President has en- 
joyed since Andrew Jobhnson’s day. There 
has been nothing to equal this conversion since 
the days of Saul, and the people who maintain 
that the age of miracles is not past can estab- 
lish their proposition beyond cavil, by merely 
setting some of the threatenings and slaughter 
which Mr. Hear was breathing out against 
half of the American people only a few months 
ago beside the gracious tone of his present de- 
liverances. 





The death of Robert Toombs is a severe blow 
to the sectional wing of the Republican party. 
His bitter ravings about the inferiority of the 
negro to the white min, based upou his well- 
known declaration that if God had not intended 
the negro to be inferior, he would not have cre- 
ated him black, have been of great service for 
many years. He was always ready to give these 
views a fresh airing, and whenever a campaign 
showed signs of dulness a reporter was sent to 
interview him, with the inevitable result of 
securing the same old talk about the negro and 
the sacred cause of secession. The talk was 
at once cited as evidence that the whole South 
was simply waiting its opportunity to put the 
negro back into slavery, and to try the war over 
again. Whenever Toombs was not sufficient 
to arouse the North,the codperation of Jeff Davis 
was sought, and seldom failed to be obtained. 
In the course of nature, Davis must follow 
Toombs within a few years, and it will then 
be necessary for the sectional agitators to go 
out of business, or else continue it entirely with- 


' out capital. 


| 


| 





Some correspondence of General Grant’s on 
the Fitz-John Porter case has been published, 
and shows how thoroughly convinced he was, 
after full investigation in a field in which he 
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was an acknowledged master, of Porter's inno- 
cence of the charges against him. Grant's 
opinion of President Arthur's veto of the relief 
bill of last session is concisely expressed by 
describing it as ‘‘ the merest sophistry.” It 
was one of the most discreditable of the many 
discreditable small things which marked the 
late Administration, The continuance of the 
wrong which was done Porter, after every 
one of his opponents, except the most pas 
sionate, and prejudiced, and unjudicial of 
them all, General Logan, has abandoned the 
ficld, is becoming a national disgrace. 





The Boston Commercial Bulletin wants to 
know how we have ascertained that the 
average ad-valorem duty on screws is 110 
percent, It ‘‘ points with pride” to the last 
report of the Bureau of Statistics showing that 
the rates of duty actually paid on the importa 
tions of the year 1884 were only 55!5 per cent., 
and adds that the duties on screws “ have never 
averaged 100 per cent., and the free-trade false 
hood to that effect should be nailed upon the 
spot where it originated.” We assume that when 
theCommercial Bulletin parades the figures of the 
Bureau of Statistics, it knows full well that 
the Bureau takes no account of articles upon 
which the duty is prohibitory, which happens 
to be the case with all except the very small 
sizes of screws. The Bureau deals only with 
actual importations of goods. We stated that 
prior to July 1, 1883, the average duty on a 
general assortment of screws such as a hard- 
ware dealer would commonly keep on hand, 
was 110 per cent. Of course, the facts are 
surrounded by the thickest kind of a fog, in 
order that common people may not know how 
much they are swindled by the tariff. Screws 
are sold by the gross and taxed by the pound at 
different rates, according to the sizes. There are 
106 different sizes in the price lists, although our 
tariff classifies them all under four heads at the 
rate of 6,8, 10, and 12 cents duty per pound. A 
very intricate mathematical calculation is requir- 
ed to show what the ad-valorem duty on a gene- 
ral assortment would be. Such a calculation 
was made for the use of the Ways and Means 
Committee in the month of February, 1883. 
Under the pretxisting tariif only the smaller 
sizes ('4, 3g and 15 inch) could be imported at 
all, the duties on the leading sizes—those most 
generally used—being prohibitory. The duty 
onthe small sizes under the old tariff was 11 cents 
per pound. It was increased to 12 cents by the 
tariff of 1883, while a show of virtue was made 
by reducing slightly the rates on the larger sizes 
which would not be imported at either the old 
or the new rate, and could not be, even if the 
duty were reduced 50 per cent. Indeed, there is 
not the smallest room for doubt that if the duty 
on wire rods for screw-making purposes were re- 
pealed, and the duties on screws repealed at the 
same time, there would not only be no greater 
amount of screws imported than heretofore, but 
there would be an immediate and large sale of 
American-made screws in foreign markets, It is 
a fact that American screw manufacturers have 
undersold English manufacturers in the English 
colonies at times within the past four years, even 
under the adverse conditions imposed by the tax 
on their raw material. As the raw material is 
not produced in this country, even under the 
stimulus of 70 per cent. protection, the only 





reason for not repealing all the duties on screws 
and screw material is the intelligent one assign 
ed by the Iron and Steel Association, that the 
tarilY is a thing too sacred to be talked about. 


There has never been a more impressive i 
lustration of the Mugwump’s potency as a fac 
tor in elections than that alforded by list 
week's voting in Boston, 


; 


An examination of 
the figures in detail shows not only that Mayor 
O'Brien owes his increased majority over hist 
year to the support of independent citizens who 
ure for the most part Republicans in their politi 

cal views, but also that he would have been beaten 
if all the wards had gone the same way as the 
**Democratic strongholds.” There are tive wards 

three of themat the North End, which are usual 

ly Democratic by SIX, ¢ ight, and even ten to one 

In these five wards Mr. O'Brien us a strictly 
partisan candidate had last vear 6,348 majority, 
while this year, by reason of his independent 
course in oftice, he received only 5,149 majority 

If he had lost in the other twenty wards in the 
same proportion, he would have been beaten in 
the whole city by a majority of 2,674. In fact 

he was victorious by a majority of 8,580, 
and he owes this to his immense gau 

in the ten Republican wards, where he cut 
down the Republican majorities from 1,492 t 
440 in one instance, from 1,144 to 878) i 
another, and in a third case transferred a Re 

publican majority of 868 last year into an 
O'Brien majority of 283 this vear. It is worth 
noting that these are precisely the wards in 
which Cleveland last year made his largest 
gains over any previous Democratic candidate 
for President. We commend a study of thes: 
figures to such Democratic papers as the Atlan 

ta(Ga.) Constitution, which the othe day detined 
a Mugwunpp as ‘‘a man who considers himself, 
as a rule, too good for political duty, especially 
for the short and simple act of putting a vou 
in a vulgar election box.” 

Further evidence was hardly needed to d 
monstrate that prohibition is a failure in lowa, 
but if anybody has still entertained doubts ot 
the question, they must be removed by the 
candid and exhaustive study of the subject re 
cently made by State Senator Sutton, of Iowa, 
himself hitherto a believer in prohibiti 
published in the Chicago 7)’ Mr. Sut 
ton has made a thorough investigation as to the 
workings of the system in nearly all the coun 
ties, and makes detsiled reports as toevery city 
and town of over 300 inhabitants. A sum- 
mary of his discoveries shows that since the 
law' prohibiting the sale of liquors went into 
effect the number of places in the State where 
liquor is sold openly has increased from 
1,806 to 1,837, while over 400 dealers are 
selling by the side-door devic« The change 
for the worse has naturally been most marked 
in the cities. Des Moines, the capital, had 
reduced the number of its saloons under a 
high-license law to 60, while under prohibition 
it has 175; in Dubuque the increase has been 
126 ; and the number of liquor-sellers has in- 
creased in greater or less degree in almost 
every city. Waterloo, a place of 6,500 peo- 


ple, which is one of the very few exceptions, 
has reduced the number of saloons from 20 to 
16, but this has been done by allowing their ex- 


ove 





istence and then levying upon them an annual tax 


of $275, for which there is.of course,po warran 


in the law. There are plenty of villages when 


hquor is not sold, but they are pli 
public sentiment preve nted liquor-selling wit 


| outa probhibitory law, while in the cities, wher 


restriction upon the traffic is most needod, it was 
never so free as under nominal prola 
wiser Prohibitionists are themselves coming t 
recownize the failure of their scheme for its « 
ject of diminis! 
the Fusionists failed to carry the Legislature 
upon the platform of a) license law, there ts 


beheved to be a chance that a local-option svs 
i 


home rule, begins to be rather amusi That 
he has a plan, however, though nu b plan 
Which he ts ready { mv Glo Like 

Is just is cerhun «as that lu is ats Lhe 
will not put himself « AAT, or proaduce 
anvthing formal, Gill Variuament mevts 
perhaps not until he finds hitself Prin 
Minister again, but, as be savs himself, he is 


in the meantime ‘thinking, and thinkin 


; ‘ <a eo 
louse of Lords will offer some resistance if the 


appointment of the Pole 
the M Wor of Boston and 
| ae | the Governor, “‘on aecount, 
it savs, ‘tof the growth of the Irish element 
id the consequent disorder and corruption 
But the effect of this will surely be neutral 
ed by the regiection by a heavy majority of 
an lr 1 M Vor, Mi ) Brien Mi reover, we 
have little dou that if the Massachusetts 
Legislature found that its actrou with regard 
to the Boston police was damaging the pros 


pects of home rule in Ireland, it would reverse 


The Irish Orangemen are raising their voices 
position to home rule, and threaten dread- 





ul things if it comes topass. They will, how- 
ever, probably have as much influence in the 
matter as their 17 or 18 votes in the House of 
Commons will give them, and no more. All 
parties in England now recognize what a 
curse to Ireland they have been, and 
how little they amount to in politics. They 
represent nothing now but a survival of the 
ferocious religious bigotry of the seventeenth 
century, and are perhaps the only body of 
men in our day who openly clamor for a restora 
tion of religious intolerance and persecution. 
Their threats of civil war are ridiculous, but they 
evidently hope to frighten the English public 
with them. One of the fraternity predicts, in 
a letter to the London Times, as a result of 
home rule, ‘‘ bloodshed, pandemonium, and 
massacre,” which is certainly an awful pro 
gramme; but massacre besides pandemonium 
would seem to be unnecessary, 


’ 


aad 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 
(| WeEpDNEsDAY, December 16, to TuEspay, December 22, 
1885, Inclusive. } 


DOMESTIC. 


IN the Senate on Thursday Mr. Hoar (Rep., 
Mass.), from the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, reported favorably the bill to fix the 
day for the meeting of the electors for Presi 
dent and Vice-President, and to provide for and 
regulate the counting of the vote for President 
and Vice-President and the decision of the 
questions arising therefrom. Mr. Hoar said 
he would call up the bill for action immediate- 
ly after the disposal of the Presidential Succes 
sion Bill and the bill fixing the salary of United 
States District Judges. The bill went to the 
calendar. 

Mr. Edmunds, in an argument on Wednes- 
day against the Hoar bill to provide for a 
Presidential succession, said that if he had the 
regulation of the question under discussion, he 
would leave the substance of the law where it 
was now, but would add to it a provision re- 
quiring the House of Representatives to meet 
and organize on the 4th of March, in order that 
the country should have four lives between the 
Head of its Executive office and chaos. 
That would meet everything, except something 
that might happen once in perhaps a hundred 
thousand years, before a new election co ild be 
had. He had the highest respect for the present 
Secretary of State, but would not, in the emer- 
gency contemplated, place such an office as the 
Chief Magistracy in the hands of any person 
for the remainder of the four-year term with- 
out any power in the States or the people to 
have a new election. 

The Senate on Thursday passed the Presi- 
dential Succession Bill,after rejecting, by a vote 
of 21 to 37, Mr. Edmunds’s amendment to 
strike out the clause dispensing with a new 
election. Mr. Edmunds concluded not to of- 
fer the Electoral Count Bill as an amendment. 

The indications are that Senator Hoar’s 
Presidential Succession Bill will not pass the 
House with the unanimity which has been as- 
sumed, or at least without considerable discus- 
sion as to the general principles involved. 


Among the nominations sent to the Senate 
on Monday were those of Thomas, of Mary- 
land, to be Indian inspector, and of Pillsbury, 
of Massachusetts, to be Collector of Internal 
Revenue, which it was thought might be with- 
held. Senator Hoar introduced a resolution 
instructing the Committee on Finance to in- 
vestigate the charges of undervaluation in New 
York, and the general method of the collection 
of customs revenues. The resolution was 
agreed to. Mr. Cullom (Rep., Ill.) introduced 
a postal-telegraph bill. It provides for the 
purchase of any existing lines under the pro- 
visions of the act of 1866, at an appraised val- 
uation to be ascertained by a commission of 
five disinterested persons. 


The President on Wednesday nominated 
John Bigelow to be Assistant Treasurer at New 
York city in place of Mr. Acton, and Franz 
Sigel to be Pension Agent at New York city. 

The Senate Civil-Service Committee on Mon- 
day concluded to report favorably all three 
nominations, Edgerton, ‘Trenholm, and Eaton, 
tor Civil-Service Commissioners. In executive 
session the nomination of Mr. Bigelow, for As- 
sistant Treasurer at New York, was the only 
one confirmed. 


Senator Beck (Dem., Tenn.) made a savage 
attack upon the Administration in the Senate 
on Monday on account of its silver policy. He 
denounced the Administration for ‘‘ hoarding 
gold,” and implied that Secretary Manning 
was trying to prevent silver trom going into 
circulation. He said that a thef who would 
break into the Treasury and steal $1,000,000 
would be a greater public benefactor than the 
officer who would hoard the money, as the 
thief would put it in circulation, while the 
hoarding policy deprived the public of any 
benefit from the money. . 





Voting began on the amendments to the 
House rules on Thursday. Mr. Springer tried 
to have the Committee on Railroads and Canals 
made a canal committee only. Mr. Murphy, 
of Iowa, the special custodian of the Hennepin 
Canal interests, made a speech advocating the 
amendment and the canal, and the proposition 
was defeated by a vote of 94 to 133. 

The House on Friday adopted the amended 
rules on a test vote on the question whether the 
new rule distributing the bills should be adopt 
ed. Mr. Randall was defeated 226 to 70. <A 
proposition by Mr. Herbert that committees be 
allowed under the rules to report at any time, 
and another from Mr. Cobb that the Public 
Lands Committee may report land-grant for- 
feiture bills at any time, were adopted. Mr. 
Adams, of Illinois, succeeded in obtaining an 
amendment providing that there shall be no 
appropriations in appropriation bills except 
those authorized by law. 

The bill pensioning the widow of General 
Grant has been passed by both houses of Con- 
gress, 

Congress has been in session two weeks. 
About 2,000 nominations have been placed 
upon the executive calendar of the Senate, 
and only one confirmation has been made. 
Seven hundred bills have been presented in 
the Senate, and many more have been referred 
to the committees in the House. One Dill, 
the first to receive the signature of President 
Cleveland—that to remove the political disa- 
bilities of General Lawton, of Georgia—has 
become a law. The committees in the House, 
with one or two exceptions, have not been ap- 
pointed, and the machinery of Congress has 
not been fully put in motion. 

Both houses of Congress passed a resolution 
adjourning on Monday till January 5, 1886. 

On Monday the noted case of the United 
States vs. John T. Chidisten and Logan H. 
Roots came up in the Federal Court of Little 
Rock, Ark. It is one of the well-known Star- 
route cases which have been postponed from 
time totime. The Government brought suit 
to recover $174,000, which it claimed was ille- 
gally paid to the contractors of the route known 
as the Southern Transcontinental route and 
the longest in the country. When the case 
came up the Government was not ready. Dis- 
trict-Attorney J. W. Howe had not time to 
prepare the case, and it was dismissed. Pro- 
ceedings will, however, be instituted to have 
the case begun again. 

The Salt Lake City Gentile clergy held a 
meeting on Monday and adopted the following: 
‘*To the country—The Grand Jury have un- 
earthed a conspiracy on the part of Mormon 
officials to blacken the character,of public men 
of this city. An attack on Christian ministers 
has been begun. We warn the Eastern public 
against these slanderous reports emanating from 
Mormon sources.” 

In the United States Court at Atlanta, Ga., 
on Thursday, Judge McCoy decided the con- 
tested election case growing out of the recent 
prohibition election in that county. He had 
previously granted a temporary order restrain- 
ing the Ordinary from announcing the result 
of the election, which was for prohibition. 
The Judge refused to continue this injunction, 
deciding the case against the liquor men on 
every point. 

A plot has been unearthed in San Francisco 
for the wholesale assassination of twenty of the 
most prominent men in that city. Members of 
the Socialist Revolutionary Society were to 
carry out the murders. Four men were ar 
rested on Wednesday. They were taken to 
the city prison, where they boldly asserted that 
they were dynamiters, and that they proposed 
to get rid of the citizens named and then raze 
Chinatown. The prisoners are also members of 
the German branch of the Anti-Coolie League. 

The Brockton, Mass., lasters’ strike was 
ended by a compromise on Tuesday. 

There is little hope of rescuing alive twent» 
three miners imprisoned by a cave-in of the 
Nanticoke, Pa., mine. 





Prof. John C. Draper died on Sunday at bis 
home in this city. He was born in Virginia 
on March 31, 1853, and was the oldest son of 
the late Prof. John W. Draver. He was edu 
cated at the University of the City of New 
York, and was graduated from its Medical De 
partment in 1857. He then for a year pursued 
medical and chemical studiesin Europe. In 
December, 1858, he was made Professor of 
Analytical Chemistry in the University of 
the City of New York. This chair he held 
for ten years. In 1860 he also became Pro 
fessor of Chemistry in the Cooper Institute, 
which chair he held for three years, For 
six months in 1862 Dr. Draper served as 
surgeon of United States Volunteers, and was 
on General Ward’s staff. In 1863 he took the 
Chai. of Physiology and Natural History in 
the College of the City of New York, which 
he had held ever since, and three years later he 
became Professor of Chemistry in the Medical 
Department of the University. Professor 
Draper was well known as an author of scien- 
tific books and papers. His original research 
es were made in the domain of chemistry, em- 
bracing all its branches, and always having a 
distinct bearing on the advancement of medical 
knowledge and practice. 

FOREIGN. 


It is asserted on trustworthy authority that 
Mr. Gladstone’s scheme for home rule in Ire- 
land, which he is prepared to advocate when 
the Tories and Parnellites split, embraces an 
Irish Parliament in Dublin. The Irish mem- 
bers by this scheme will not be excluded trom 
the House of Commons, since the Dublin Par- 
liament will only deal with Irish affairs. The 
power of veto will only be exercised by the 
Crown upon advice of tie Irish Ministry. Mr. 
Gladstone believes the personnel of the Irish 
Parliament would be more representative of the 
best elements of the Irish nation than the pres 
ent Irish party in the House of Commons, who 
have been elected merely to annoy the British 
Government. Mr. Gladstone has secured the 
support of Earls Spencer and Granville, and 
expects to win that of the Marquis of Harting- 
ton, and even of Mr. Goschen, and hopes to 
carry the scheme through the Lords, in view 
of the great gravity of the situation. Failing 
that, he is confident of a fresh mandate from 
the English people. 


A London despatch to the Irish Times said : 
** Should the Queen’s speech on the opening of 
Parliament not allude to local government for 
Ireland, Mr. Gladstone will move an amendment 
t> the royal address stating that such a measure 
for Ireland is necessary. The Parnellites will 
support the motion. Mr. Gladstone will then 
take office and introduce a bill granting home 
rule to Ireland.” 


After various attempts in London to dis- 
credit the proposed scheme for home rule, Mr. 
Gladstone at a late hour on Thursday night 
sent the following telegram: ‘‘ My reply in re- 
gard to the Standard’s statements applies also 
to those of the Pall Mall Gazette and Daily 
News. Although those statements were unau- 
thorized, proposals may conveniently be can- 
vassed. Only an Irish Parliament will meet 
the case. Local councils, ete., would be use- 
less. The right to veto the acts of an Irish 
Ministry would be an illusion. 1 propose in- 
stead the exercise of sovereign power on the 
advice of a minister responsible to the Imperial 
Parliament. The suggestion of an Irish Privy 
Council is unworthy of attention. The Privy 
Council survives only as a relic. The substi- 
tute isa Cabinet. The questions of commerce 
and policy are difficult ones; but with limita- 
tions I believe that home rule may safely be 
granted, and that it would tend to raise the cha- 
racter of the Irish members.” 


Notwithstanding efforts to dispreve the au 
thenticity of Mr. Gladstone’s alleged home-rule 
scheme, it is asserted on trustworthy authority 
that the reports were deliberately and authori- 
tatively issued through a responsible corre- 
spondent connected with the Liberal press, in 
order to learn the temper of the country on the 
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general question of home rule and certain 
special details. The great cardinal facts of 
Mr. Gladstone’s full adherence to the policy of 
home rule, and that he has a definite scheme 
ready for the right occasion, are not doubted 
now by any well-informed public man in Eng- 
land. 

The Marquis of Hartington, who was Sec- 
retary for War in Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet, has 
written the following letter with reference to 
the Irish home-rule scheme: ‘‘ No proposals 
in regard to the policy to be adopted by the 
Liberal party with reference to the demand of 
a large number of Irish members for the legis- 
lative independence of Lreland have been com- 
municated to me. I see no reason to depart in 
any degree from the declarations I made and 
opinions I expresse | in my speeches in the late 
election in Lancashire and elsewhere, on the 
policy announced by Mr. Parnell as leader of 
the Irish Parliamentary party.” 

Mr. Joseph Chamberlain made a vigorous 
speech at Birmingham on Thursday night. He 
claimed that the bulk of the Liberal members 
of the House of Commons were Radicals, and 
that the future policy of the party would there- 
fore be a Radical policy. He doubted whether 
it would be wise for the Liberals to accept of- 
fice until the Tories had drunk to its dregs the 
cup of humiliation. He warned Parnellites, 
Whigs, and Radicals equally to maintain the 
integrity of the empire. 

The London Standard on Saturday morning 
expressed the desire that the Conservatives 
would immediately prepare their scheme for 
local government in Ireland, and thus allow 
Parliament to pronounce early upon the issues 
between Mr, Gladstone and the Marquis of 
Salisbury. 

The Grand Orange Lodge of Ireland met at 
Dublin on Monday and issued a manifesto 
signed by Lords Erne and Enniskillen. In it 
they say: ‘*The aspect of affairs in Ireland 
was never more menacing than at present. 
Protestantism in three of the four provinces is 
at the mercy of avowed conspirators who are 


endeavoring to overthrow the rule of 
the Imperial Government. The duty of 
all true Irishmen is plain. While un- 
waveringly upholding Orange _ principles 
and abating not one jot of our conscien- 


tious opinions, we shall cordially welcome 
all who are willing to assist in keeping intact 
the bond of unity with the great empire of 
which we are proud to form a not unimportant 
part. The slightest relaxation of the 
ties of the union will eventuate in separation 
and the ultimate ruin of the country. It will 
establish a drill ground for hostile armies and 
dock-yards for foreign fleets in the most valu- 
able part of the empire. Therefore we appeal 
to those realizing our imminent peril to stand 
shoulder to shoulder, in defence of the union 
and in the promotion of the cause of loyalty, 
liberty, and religion. For God, the Queen, and 
the country.” 

The London office of the Loyal Irish Union 
has issued a manifesto calling upon the people 
to make a united effort to thwart the attempts 
of the Parnellites to drive the country into 
civil war. The programme urged by the 
Union is as follows: ‘That Ireland be given a 
form of local self-government upon a broad 
and equitable basis, with representation in 
Parliament by a secretary and under-secretary 
chosen by the Irish members ; that denomina- 
tional .universities and schools be assisted by 
the Government ; that a permanent royal Vice- 
roy be appointed, to live in the Viceregal Cas- 
tle at Dublin: that Irish industries be encou 
raged by the allotment to Irish manufacturers 
of a share in Government work; that Irish 
fisheries be protected; that harbors and ports 
be improved ; and that judicious assistance be 
given by means of loans to railways and pub- 
tic works—this last provision to be controlled 
by a Central Board of Works. Mr. Forster, 
formerly Chief Secretary for Ireland, de- 
nounces the scheme attributed to Mr. Glad- 
stone for Irish home rule. He declares 
that the concession of home rule to Ire. 


land 





would not solve the problem, and 
would be fraught with danger both to Great 
Britain and to Ireland. 
was a member of Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet, 
writes that he is willing to concede home rule 
to Ireland on condition that the Union be main 
tained. Mr. Parnell has sent a letter to his 
colleagues with reference to the party's pro 
gramme. He says that it would be unwise at 
present for the Nationalists to formulate their 
demands, and that they will therefore play a 
Waiting game and watch the course of affairs 

A man and woman were arrested in Eng 
land on Friday for attempting to blackmail 
the Prince of Wales. They demanded £750, 
and intimated that unless this sum were 
forthcoming the Prince’s life would be in jeo 
pardy. 

The London Standard, commenting upon 
the report of Secretary Manning, says that the 
tariff sustained by the American people is a 
promoter of business dishonesty, and that un 
der it rascality thrives and flourishes. <All 
manufactures exported fromthe United States, 
the Standard says, are shoddy 

Lieutenant Greely, the Arctic explorer, de 
livered a lecture in London on Monday night 


before the Royal Geographical Society. ‘The 
Marquis of Lorne presided and many dis 


tinguished people were present. Captain Sir 
George Nares eulogized Lieutenants Lockwood 
and Brainard, of the Greely expedition, who 
succeeded in planting the stars and stripes fun 
ther north than had ever before been reached 
by man. 


Mr. Stephen Barker Guion, the well-known 
ship-owner, died in Liverpool suddenly from 
apoplexy on Saturday. He was born in New 
York on June 17, 1820, atid was one of the 
original members of Williams & Guion 


Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, the British 
Commissioner in Egypt, bas elaborated a 
seheme for reform in the management of 
Egyptian Government affairs which will event 
ually enable the Government to dispense with» 
the domain administration. 


Advices from Rangoon report that 500 
Dacoits who recently attacked Shwegycen 
were repulsed with a loss of eighty Katled. 
The Brith lost one man. The Dacoits have 


been skirmishing with the Enghsh at other 
points, but it seems that the revolt has been 
checked. The Europeans who were reported 
to have been massacred were 
cember 14, except three who 
dered. 


wife up to an 
had been mur 


There isa hitch in the work of the Afghan 
Frontier Commission in demarcating the 
frontier line at Merutehak, and operations ar 
thereby delayed. 


A ternble dynamite explosion is said to 
have occurred in a Siberian mine. The ac 
counts are conflicting as regards the number 
of persons killed, some placing the number at 
400, while others place it as high as 1,000 


It was reported on Friday that the Sultan 
had appointed Prince Alexander Governor for 
life over Eastern Kumelia, with rights of suc 
cession. A report was also received in London 
that the Servian troops had withdrawn from 
the Widdin district. 

Bulgaria has accepted the proposal of the 
Powers for an international commission to 
demarcate the Bulgaro Servian frontier under 
certain reservations. She wishes the Commis 
sion to consider fairlv the recent victories of 
the Bulgarian army. 

It is reported that Dr. Weimar, one of the 
most active Socialist partisans, and an instiga 
tor of some of the greatest crimes of Nibilism, 
is dead. He was an intimate fmend of the Ni 
hilist assassin of the Czar Alexander I. 


A split has occurred in the ranks of the 
Spanish Royalist party, and the rival sections 
are violent in their denunciation of each other. 
The breach took place at a meeting of the 
Royalist Club, when a stormy discussion 


Earl Rosebery, who | 





arose, Which culminated in an exchange of 
blows by some of the members The sect 
headed by Sefor Canovas del Castill eV 
Prime Minister, withdrew from the 
rooms, The Royalist followers are dismayed 
at the rupture 

The Queen Regent of Spain on Friday nm 
fusea an audience to the Duke of Saville 
Cousin of the late King The Darke Was 
thoroughly angered by the refusal of th 
Queen to receive him, and has openly spoken 
in abuse of het He boasts that Queen 


11 } +} 
jist it 


Christina will soon be forced to reling 
Regency and that ex-Queen Isabella will re 
place her These de« larations « uscd a sen 
tion in Madrid Phe Duke has 

Advices from Spain say a conspirmey t 
establish a republic has been discovered Vas 
ragona The details of the movement an 
withheld by the Government 


wt 


} ‘ 
eh arres cd 


The Carolines agreement was) signed 
Thursday with much pomp and ceremony 
The Pope was present Phirtv- two guests at 


tended the banquet given by Cardinal Jacobi 
in honor of the event 


Fiftv cases of cholera have occurted in th 
Provinces of Venice 

The election fora President of the Frenne! 
Republic to succeed M. Grevy will be held ot 
December US 

The Republicans have introduced in the 
French Chamber of Deputies a bill for the tax 
ation of foreigners The object of the mensur 
is to exclude toreign workmen from France 

A French Government despatch from Mada 
ruscal SVs Poner between Frat { 
Macdlageause ur has bes concluded It is reported 
that the treatv of pene ives Fra et Vpn 


tectormate over the whole of Madag scar i 


indemnity of $2,000,000 


A sensatign was caused in Paris on Thurs 
dav bv the collapse ota y* rtion of the he ni 
Neuf. Which connects the Isk de la ¢ eon 
which ts situated the Cathedral Chur 1 of 
Notre Dame, with both banks of the River 
Seine It is the largest bridge in Paris and one 
of the oldest A heavy rise in the Sein 
caused the disaster 

Francois Marie Theodore Labrouste, the 
cele brated Freneh architect, w hose death 1s 
reported ed) cable, was born at Paris, Mareh 
Yi, 17h Hie was at one time Government 
Architect and was an officer of the Legion of 
Honor 

Prof. Leopold von Ranke, the German his 
torian, on Mk nday celebrated in) Berlin his 
ninetieth birthday anniversary. The most 


eminent personages in the empire presented their 
congratulations 

It is currently reported in Pekin, and gene 
rallv credited, that the Emperor of China will 
be married in February next, at which time 
the Empress Regent will retire and the voung 
Emperor will take possession of the Govern 
ment 


Archbishop Tache, of Winnipeg, says that 
unless the Dominion Government of Canada 
takes stringent means toallay the bitter feelings 
and discontent of the Indians in the North 
west, there will undoubtedly be another rebel 
lion within a month 


The following interesting statistics in relation 
to the Riel agitation to date have been published 
in Montreal. There have been held in Canada 
106 public indignation mectings, at 25 of which 
Ministers were burned in effigy. In the United 
States 25 indignation meetings, at 5 of which 
Ministers bave been burned in effigy, have been 
held. The number of requiem masses said for 
the soul of Riel in Canada bas been 70, and in 
the United States 9. Seven protests against the 
Government's action have been made by city 
and town councils, 4 by county councils, 49 by 
local councils, 25 by national societies, 18 by 
clubs, unions, institutes, etc., and 3 by the 
university students in Quebec and Montreal. 


The Edison telephone patents owned by the 
Bell Company have been sustained in Canada, 
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THE SUCCESSION QUESTION HISTORI- 
CA LL s A 


THERE has seldom been a question of national 
importance which was so one-sided as that of 
the proper succession to the office of Chief 
Executive in case both the President and Vice- 
President die, resign, or become incapable of 
discharging its duties. Justice obviously dic- 
tates that the line of succession shall be so con- 
stituted that the policy which the people 
elected a President to carry out shall be 
maintained ‘‘during the term of four 
years” for which he was chosen. The 
election of a Vice-President upon the same 
ticket with the President is the best approach 
that can be made to insuring this result in case 
the President alone dies. In case both Presi- 
dent and Vice-President die, itis plain that the 
‘* officer” whom Congress is by the Constitu- 
tion authorized to make acting President 
should be chosen from the chief officers in the 
executive department of the Government, 
where the President enforces a party policy by 
appointing men of his own party, rather than 
from the heads of the two branches of the le- 
gislative department, which may both be con- 
trolled by the opposite party. The theoretical 
argument, therefore, is altogether on the 
side of those who advocate the Hoar Dill 
placing the succession in the Cabinet, and 
we feel bound to say that Senator Edmunds, 
the only opponent of its principle, never ap- 
peared to worse advantage than in the tone 
of his remarks upon this subject last week, 
in which he again justified, as he occa- 
sionally does, the sharp remark of a Yankee 
constituent, that ‘‘ Edmunds might not be able 
to see a barn-door, but he would be sure to see 
a fly if there was one on the door.” 

The practical argument from our political 
history is equally strong in favor of changing 
the law in the way now proposed. In 
the first place, it has happened more than 
once, when a President or Vice-President has 
died, that the death of his associate on the ticket 
would have given the executive office until a 
new election could be held—which might be a 
period of more than a year and a quarter—to a 
representative of the party which was beaten 


in the Presidential election. The Whigs | 
carried the election of 1848, but if Fill- 


more’s death had followed upon Taylor's, a 
Democratic President pro tem. of the Senate 
would have become temporarily Executive. 
The Democrats carried the election of 1884, but 
if Cleveland were to die to-day—the Hoar bill 
not yet having passed the House and become a 
law—a Republican President pro tem. of the 
Senate would become acting President of the 
United States until March 4, 1887. 

In the second place, experience has shown 
that, as an almost invariable rule, the Secretary 
of State is vastly better qualified to become 
acting President of the United States than the 
President pro tem. of the Senate. During the 
first half century of our national existence the 
Presidency was filled for almost two-thirds of 
the time by men who had previously served as 
Secretary of State—Thomas Jefferson, James 
Madison, James Monroe, John Quincy Adams, 
and Martin Van Buren ; while almost all the 
other heads of the Department during this 
interval were men whose ndmes are even at 





this distance recognizable as those of men 
who would have filled the higher station wor- 
thily. On the other hand, among the presiding 
officers of the Senate during this period, it is 
the rare exception to find a man whom even 
his contemporaries would ever have thought of 
as a possible President. 

During the latter half of our history the 
contrast is equally marked. Although only 
one Secretary of State, James Buchanan, 
has reached the White House since 1840, 
almost every head of the Department has 
been the favorite of a large element of his 
party for the Presidency—as Daniel Webster, 
Lewis Cass, William H. Seward, James G. 
Blaine, and Thomas F. Bayard. Others, like 
Hamilton Fish and William M. Evarts, were 
never strongly pushed for a Presidential nomi- 
nation, but almost without exception the 
secretaries have been men who were by 
common consent well qualified to discharge 
the duties of the higher office. ‘he long list 
of Presidents pro tem. during this period, 
on the other hand, abounds in names which 
are either now entirely unknown to all but 
careful students of our political history, or 
are recognized as those of men conspicu- 
ously unfit for higher responsibility. It has 
even happened more than once that such a 
nonentity as Thomas W. Ferry has occu- 
pied the chair in the Senate Chamber for years, 
and thus stood in the line of succession to the 
Presidency. 

It is perfectly natural that the average Secre- 
tary of State should be greatly superior to the 
average presiding officer of the Senate. 
‘The former’s office has always been considered 
the chief place in the Cabinet, and the most 
distinguished men have gladly accepted it. 
The same men have geuerally considered the 
place of presiding officer in the Senate Cham- 
ber undesirable, and have willingly seen it oc- 
cupied by a third-rate man, while they retained 
their more commanding and influential posi- 
tions on the floor. It is true that such men as 
Thurman and Edmunds have sometimes ac- 
cepted the office, but as a rule it has been filled 
by Senators of the second and third rank, 
while it has been the rare exception that the 
Secretary of State has not been a man of the 
first class. 

It is a curious fact that the Congress which 
passed the act of 1792 regarding the succession, 
was only prevented from making the Secretary 
of State first in the line after the Vice-Presi- 
dent by the jealousy which certain Senators 
felt regarding Thomas Jefferson’s influence. 
James Madison was a member of the House, 
and, with other members of the convention 
which had framed the Constitution, he supported 
a bill, which passed the lower branch, making 
this provision. Madison took this stand in 
part because he doubted whether the Presi- 
dent pro tem. of the Senate was such an 
‘‘ officer” of the United States as the Constitu- 
tion contemplated for such a contingency, and 
a few years later his view was sustained by the 
famous decision in the Blount case that 
impeachment proceedings could not lie 
against a Senator, because he was an officer 
under his State and not under the national 
Government. The Senate would undoubt- 
edly have concurred in the action of 
the House had not its Federalist members 





hated Jefferson so bitterly that they would 
not give ‘‘the King of the Romans,” as he was 
then styled, a chance of reaching the Presi- 
dency by this indirect route. The Forty-ninth 
Congress, in passing the Hoar bill, will, there- 
fore, only complete a work which the Second 
Congress would have accomplished nearly a 
century ago, except for the personal prejudices 
of a few Senators against the author of the 
Declaration of Independence. 





FOREIGN LEGATIONS. 


Tue Keiley discussion will, we think, have 
one good result in strengthening the growing 
opinion that the sooner we get rid of our whole 
diplomatic service, properly so called, the bet- 
ter. What we need abroad is a first-rate con- 
sular service, which is easily within our reach, 
and which Mr. Bayard has taken one step to- 
ward securing by retaining many of the 
best consuls of the last Administration. 
We have only to make places in this service 
reasonably permanent, and open it to all candi. 
dates on the merit system, and reward superior 
knowledge and capacity by promotion, to sup- 
ply us with all the permanent representation in 
foreign countries for which we have any use. 

To say that our diplomatic service is useless 
is to speak very mildly of it. On the whole it is 
positively mischievous All our principal min- 
isters are sent to countries in which the diploma- 
tists form a professional corps,to whom the Ame- 
rican minister comes as an amateur or outsider. 
Familiarity with the language of society in the 
capital to which they are accredited is one of 
their most ordinary acquirements. The Ameri- 
can minister rarely knows any language but his 
own, and consequently gets but a vague and 
hazy conception on the European continent of 
what people about him are thinking or say- 
ing. Owing to this circumstance alone he 
seldom becomes really part of the society of the 
place, and his reports about the drift of opinion 
in it are commonly of no value. 

What makes most trouble for him, however, 
is that he is sent to represent a government 
which recognizes no class distinctions and no 
class morals, to governments which are essen- 
tially class governments, and which are in the 
hands of social circles over whose doings and 
sayings certain social traditions have the force 
of law, and to whom American indifference to 
solecisms of behavior, and dress, and speech 
are odious and incomprehensible. In fact, 
the whole diplomatic system of Europe is 
still based on the assumption that all di 
plomatists belong, in mind, and manners, and 
ideas, if not in birth, to what in Europe is 
known as the gentleman class, and have all the 
prejudices, and requirements, and notions of 
all sorts—good, bad, and indifferent—of that 
class. In other words, European ministers, as 
a rule, still go abroad almost as much to repre- 
sent the court circle of their own country in its 
purely social character, as the nation at large 
in its political character. 

If the American minister tries to adapt him- 
self to the usages of this society, and above all, 
to adopt its chief usage, its exclusiveness, he 
specdily finds himself in hot water with his 
own countrymen, who do not know what ex- 
clusiveness means, and rely on the Declaration 
of Independence to qualify them for the best 
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European circles. If, on the other hand, he 
refuses to do at Rome as Rome does, 
he is speedily set down as a boor, or 
‘‘cuistre,” in the society in which he lives, 
and receives no attention but those very fngid 
ones which official usage prescribes. The 
amount of heartburning which this state of 
things causes, and the ludicrous and contempt- 
ible scrimmages in which it involves our diplo- 
macy, are well known to all Americans who 
have resided in any foreign capital. The 
trouble in which American ministers are 
involved in monarchical countries, for instance, 
by the passion which travelling Americans 
have for being presented at Court, is enough to 
turn their hair gray. In European countries a 
sifting process is perfcrmed at home, which 
makes the work of the minister in presenting 
his countrymen to foreign sovereigns easy 
enough; that is, no one is entitled to ask for 
presentation abroad who has not been pre- 
sented at home; and to be presented at 
home he or she must have certain well- 
defined and provable qualifications. This 
rule applied to the American, however, would 
entitle all Americans over twenty-one to call 
on their minister, if they can make their way 
to London, or Berlin, or Vienna, to introduce 
them to the sovereign; and as foreign Powers 
would sooner go to war than submit to this, 
he has to do his own picking and choos- 
ing. From his own Government he gets 
no help. An American minister was _re- 
cently compelled by positive instructions 
from the State Department, neither of them 
knowing anything about her, to present at 
court a woman of notoriously bad character, 
the reputed wife of a shady stock broker, and, 
as she was promptly found out, he had pub- 
licly to cancel his action, 

If, taught by such incidents as this, the 
minister is cautious, he makes enemies by 
dozens, who go home and encourage Con- 
gressmen to denounce him as a ‘‘snob.” If, 
on the other hand, he is compliant and 
makes himself popular with the American 
tourists by asking favors for them, he 
brings himself and the American people 
into odium and contempt in the very circle 
into which the tourists want to get, and in 
which he has to live, or try to live; for 
that circle cares nothing about the Declara 
tion of Independence or the rights of man, 
and insists upon it that people who come 
to their houses shall eat and talk and 
dress and, to a certain extent, think hke 
themselves. Then we are all familiar with 
that perennial row about the American minis- 
ter’s clothes. If he wears court dress, the 
excitement among the 60,000,000 whom he 
represents over this base flunkeyism becomes 
intense, and his case is taken up in Congress 
as that of a traitor, If he wears what 
is called ‘‘the simple garb of an American 
citizen,” on the other hand, he makes him 
self singular and conspicuous on ceremonial 


occasions, and presents the somewhat ridicu- | 
lous spectacle of protesting against monarchi- | 


cal vanities, on béhalf of a great republic, by 
casing his legs in a pair of black-cloth trou- 
sers. 

We need say nothing about the trouble and 
annoyance which diplomatic appointments 
give every new Administration, There is not 





a single interest! of the American people 
served by having a minister at Vienna, 
Berlin, Paris, St. Petersburg, Rome, Madrid, 
Constantinople, or Lisbon. In not one of 
them does a minister render any service 
which could not be rendered by a consul. In 
every one of them his presence exposes us to 
social rows, like the Keiley affair, which dis 
credit the American name by making us a little 
ridiculous. And yet the selection of people to 
fill these posts is one of the great difficulties of 
an incoming Administration, and, no matter 
how they are filled, makes it a score of ene- 
mies for each appointment, and sows dissen- 
sions in the party to which it belongs. These 
dissensions are made all the more bitter, 
too, by the fact that the women, who desire dip- 
lomatic appointments more than any others for 
their husbands, take a hand in them, and bear 
an eternal grudge to the old villain in the White 
House who refuses them their heart's desire. 
The whole diplomatic machine is, in short, in 
the present condition of European and Ameri 
can society, as far as we are concerned, an anti 
quated absurdity. It is designed to bring to- 
gether two things which cannot be brought to- 
gether—a thoroughly democratic society and an 
aristocratic one. The only place in which an 
American Minister is not out of place is Lon 
don, and this is due to the fact that there, 
through community of language and political 
ideas, he reaches the people directly, and tin is 
congenial society outside the offici:] class. 


THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT AND 
SCIENCE. 
Tue official science of the country is repre- 
sented at Washington by a number of bureaus 
of which the organization, judging from the 
many attempts made to modify it, seems very 
unsatisfactory. Until within a comparatively 
recent time the work of the Coast Survey, the 
Naval Observatory, the Nautical Almanac 
Office, and the Smithsonian Institution repre- 
sented the scientific activity at the capital. 
With the explorations undertaken under the 
auspices of the War Department to determine 
the most practicable route for a transcontinen.- 
tal line, a new era began, however, in the 
fields of geology and mology. Immense co] 
lections poured into Washington. These ac- 
eumulations, added to those brought together 
by the United States Exploring Expedition un 
der Wilkes, formed the nucleus of that mass 
of material which has grown, under the car 
of the Smithsonian, into the National Museum. 
Although the Land Office answered the 
demands of the public service fairly well, the 
necessity for a different sort of survey of the 
public domain soon became apparent, and the 
Geological Survey of the Territories was au 
thorized by Congress; an Agricultural Bureau 
was added to the Department of the Interior; 
the Signal Cor’s was placed in charge of the 
War Department; and, finally, a Fish Com. 
mission was established, so that for the past 
few years tae scientific activity at Wash- 
ington has been something prodigious. 
It was, however, only natural that bureaus 
connected with the Treasury, the War, the 
Navy, and the Department of the Interior 


_ should to acertain extent clash and duplicate 


each other's work; and that a system in which 
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the different divisions had grown up separately, 
without any plan of codperation, should break 
down under its own weight. As a consequence, 
we now see the Engineer Department, the Hy 
drographic Bureau, the Geological Survey 
all claiming their share of the work so well 
performed by the Coast Survey, and all willing 
to assist in the ‘* partition of Poland 

It is not nece ssary to discuss the ability of the 
Engineer Corps or of the Hydrographic Bureau 
to perform the functions heretofore assigned by 
law to the Coast Survey. Some of the 1 
eminent assistants of the Coast Survey have 
been engineer and naval officers. Should the 
Geological Survey be charged with a part of 
this work they would employ the very class of 
civilians who have made the Coast Survey 
What it is—a policy which was followed by th 
Engineer Department in the survey of the 
Great Lakes. It should undoubtedly be tl 
policy of the War and Navy Departments to 


see that officers properly qualified are train 
in scientific work for which they may have 
special aptitude. But the practice of these ce 
partments has merely been to detail an offices 
of the requisite rank for special scientific duty 
The history of the Naval Observatory and of th 
Signal Service clearly shows the advant res snd 
disadvantages of such a course The training 
of an army orof a naval oficer is necessarily 
that belonging to his profession; whatever else 


he may be, he is first of all 


a soldier ora sailor 
While discipline and accountabili 
first importance in any scientific bureau, it is 
not requisite that army and navy regulations 
should be the guide for their administration 
Nor should the chief be selected from men 
who cannot have learned what scientific work 
means. We cannot expect that men of eminent 
scientific attainments will submit to such regu- 
lations, or will serve effectively under chiefs s 
lected merely for their administrative capacity 
To resign our scientific bureaus to the army 
and navy would be to remove them still fur- 
ther than they now are from public seru 
tiny and from scientific criticism, and sul.ject 
them to the systems and methods of pro- 
fessions having little in common with scienti- 
fic activity. To obtain the highest degree of 
efficiency in our bureaus we need men who 
are trained to their special work, and who will 
make it their profession. The Coast Survey 
needs a trained staff for the work of geodesy, 
topography, and hydrography. The Geologi- 
cal Survey must have its fleld work performed 
by men who understand their profession. The 
Naval Observatory must be conducted by as- 
tronomers, the Fish Commission by a bislogist, 
the Nautical Almanac by a mathematician, the 
Land Office by a surveyor, the Signal Service 
by a meteorologist, the Hydrographic Bureau 
by a hydrographer, the Agricultural Bureau 
by a scientific agriculturist, the Smithsonian 
yy a man of the broadest scientific sympathy. 
The heads of these bureaus must be able to se- 
lect their assistants for their qualifications, they 
must be the judges of their proficiency, they 
should know of their own knowledge how 
well the work of their bureau has been done; 
and no amateur who takes his knowledge at 
second hand can hope to succeed. Unfortu- 
nately, men of science have frequently shown 
little aptitude for administrative work, and, to 
call their mistakes by no harsher name, have oo 
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often forgotten the dictates of common sense. 
In their anxiety to benefit science they have in- 
curred expenses with which the results ob- 
tained are by no means commensurate. They 
have encouraged a class of men clever in scien- 
tific cant,and ready to encourage any scheme as 
long as it was paid from the Government 
purse. We can hardly blame any honest Ad- 
ministration for appointing good executive 
officers as heads of bureaus, though it be 
sometimes to the great detriment of the charac- 
ter and quality of the work. 

The question of the proper organization of 
our scientific bureaus is not an easy one to an- 
swer, as it involves the broader question of the 
relations of the central Government to science. 
The friends of a paternal government would 
like to see the science of the country central- 
ized, and the work of the bureaus gradually 
absorbing all the best available men in their 
respective departments, making Washington a 
great scientific centre. While we undoubtedly 
have much to learn from the Old World, cen- 
tralization of science can be carried too far. 
The contrast of France and of Germany, which 
represent the two extremes of administration, 
can leave us little doubt which we should take 
for our model. It would be a great disaster 
should Washington ever become the Paris of 
the United States. In Germany there are 
many scientific centres, and Government aid 
has not interfered with the development of in- 
dividuality. 

We may well begin by stating how far, in 
our opinion, Government should go in foster- 
ing scientific work in connection with its bu- 
reaus. We often hear that certain work can 
be done more cheaply, and that such a high 
degree of accuracy is not necessary. We take 
it for granted that no such shallow arguments 
will ever prevail, and that the Government, if 
it undertakes scientific work, will carry it on 
with all the modern refinements, even though 
their value be not always self-evident. In this 
country we have undoubtedly sinned in having 
spread our educational institutions too thinly 
over the country. In the course of time the 
weaker ones will disappear, and the hour is 
fast coming when we shall have a few healthy 
institutions, supported by the public interest of 
their constituency, from which we may expect 
the best literary and scientific work. At a first 
glance, the idea of a great university estab- 
lished at Washington in connection with the 
scientific bureaus, and backed by Government 
resources, is very dazzling ; but is it wise for 
the Government to enter directly as a competi- 
tor into the field of higher education, except in 
the training of army and naval officers? We 
need hardly ask how long the administration 
of such an institution could be kept out of 
politics. The past history of our scientific bu- 
reaus has been such as to suggest nothing but 
disaster from the centralization of science at 
the capital. With the present capacity of some 
of our bureaus for indefinite expansion by con- 
stantly encroaching upon the field of individual 
activity, the time is fast approaching when no 
man of science, and no university even, could 
hope to attack many of the problems naturally 
within their scope, without at once seeing the 
same work undertaken by the directors of offi- 
cial science, with far greater means and appa- 
rently boundless facilities for publication. 





This would be merely an epbemeral gain for | 
care of the properly qualified o‘ticers. There is 


science, obtained at the sacrifice of the intel- 
lectual activity of the country. Moderate cen- 


tralization, allowing of great competition, is | 


the ideal of scientific activity, and the Govern- 
ment should limit its support of science to such 
work as is within neither the province nor the 


. . . . . | 
capacity of the individual or of the universi- 


ties, or of associations and scientific soci- 
eties. Official science should work in har- 
mony with the educational institutions of the 
country, and should not be allowed w adopt 
a course which will inevitably kill them off. 

If, in the course of its work, any bureau 
finds it important to undertake a‘ special in- 
vestigation beyond the reach of a private insti- 
tution, the necessary means can be granted by 
Congress, and the men best qualified should be 
employed to carry it out. The Government 
should not keep a school for original research, 
and it is not advisable to see established at 
Washington laboratories of chemistry, physics, 
and biology, etc., etc., intended only for such 
work as can be performed elsewhere for the 
Government by the most eminent men in their 
departments, at comparatively little cost. The 
Government should employ as experts the men 
needed to supplement the permanent staff of 
any bureau, but it ought not to go into the 
business of keeping on hand specialists for 
every conceivable emergency. Such men can 
be obtained when needed, and for the chance 
of completing any interesting scientific investi- 
gation with ample means at their disposal, they 
will be only too glad to work for a fraction of 
the salary paid to a permanent official. With 
such a limitation of the work of the scientific 
bureaus at Washington, the influence of Gov- 
ernment aid would spread in all directions and 
be felt in every institution noted for its men of 
science, irrespective of locality. 

To secure the necessary unity and continuity 
in the work of the various scientific bureaus at 
Washington they should be placed in charge 
of one of the secretaries, or of a single head 
corresponding to a certain extent to the office 
of Minister of Education and of Public Works. 
It should be the business of this official to re- 
present the claims of the bureaus before Congress, 
and to approve the plans of work annually pre- 
pared by the special bureaus. The chiefs of the 
bureaus ought not to spend their time in se- 
curing the appropriations necessary to their® 
departments; they should devote it to securing 
for their administration the greatest possible ef- 
ficiency. The advice of the National Acade- 
my of Sciences is always at the service of such 
an official head, who would find it far easier to 
obtain, as an individual, the opinions of scienti- 
fic men than can be done by Congressional 
committees. 

The chiefs of the bureaus could thus be held 
to the strictest accountability without inter- 
fering in the least with proper scientific ac- 
tivity. Should, furthermore, the secretary in 
charge prepare an annual report, giving a sum- 
mary of the results obtained by tbe various 
bureaus, the criticism of those interested would 
call attention to the good and bad points of his 
administration. Great care should be taken 
not to include too many things under this 
scientific management. Nothing should be 
done to interfere in any way with the strictly 
professional bureaus in charge of army and 


naval officers, which may safely be left to the 


no reason forinterfering with the appointment of 
boards, permanent or otherwise, whose functions 


| are limited by law to special objects which may 


| 





| 
| 





require the appointment of scientific men spe- 
cially trained in certain directions. It is hard 
ly necessary to enumerate these bureaus and 
commissions ; they will naturally suggest 
themselves as representing the interest taken 
by the central government in questions affect- 
ing the general welfare—the care of public 
property, the erection of public buildings, the 
improvement of harbors and rivers, the light- 
ing and defence of the coast, and a vast num- 
ber of other topics connected with statistics, 
weight and measure, coinage, the Patent 
Office, etc., etc., for all of which men of con- 
siderable specific scientific knowledge are re- 
quired. With the present specialization of 
science, the difficulty of finding men properly 
qualified is constantly becoming less, and sure- 
ly in this number of specialists some eminent 
men will be found who will acquire the neces- 
sary sympathy with good work in fields not 
their own, and who will prove themselves 
worthy to be the scientific advisers of the Gov- 
ernment. Add to this the application of the 
ordinary rules of business and of common 
sense to scientific matters, and we cannot fail 
to obtain a creditable administration of the 
scientific work of the Government. 


BOYCOTTING. 


Tue statistics of boycotting published in the 
last number of Bradstreet’s furnish a chapter of 
commercial intelligence which no employer of 
labor can read without more or less agitation. 
The peculiarity of boycotting—that which 
gives it the greatest efficiency, and without 
which it would attract little attention—is that 
no man can protect himself against it merely by 
standing well with the trades union, complying 
with its rules, terms, prices, hours, etc. ‘‘To 
boycott a concern,” says one of the leading ad- 
vocates of the system, ‘‘ simply means to re- 
frain from having anything to do with it. 
You boycott a dry-goods firm by refusing to 
deal with it; you boycott a newspaper by re- 
fusing to buy it ; you boycott a cigar-maker by 
avoiding his cigars.” Bradstreet’s statistics do 
not justify this definition. They prove that 
boycotting goes much beyond this, and that the 
cases where the practice has been confined 
simply to ‘‘ refraining” have been rare indeed. 
Take a noted instance, that of the boycott on 
the New York Tribune. Refusing to buy the 
Tribune or to advertise in it would be boycot- 
ting according to the authorized version. This 
is what every dissatisfied reader and advertiser 
does. The Times was boycotted in this way 
during the last Presidential campaign by the 
supporters of Mr. Blaine. But Bradstreet’s says 
that the Zribune boycotters boycotted a lot 


| of business firms with whom they had no 


quarrel, in order to force them to desist from 
advertising in the 7ribune,viz.: Rogers, Peet & 
Co., R. H. Macy & Co., the Royal Baking 
Powder Co., James Pyle & Sons, Hugh 
O’Neill, Stern Brothers, and Horace Waters & 
Co. In some cases these firms obeyed 
the behest of the boycotters, and in others not. 
In Pittsburgh the boycott of J. Kaufmann & 
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Bros, took an opposite direction, sundry 
newspapers being boycotted for publishing 
their advertisements, and a street-car line for 
carrying their advertising card. 

Another case is that of the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel. The boycott ‘* takes the form of way- 
laying public men and others when stopping at 
the hotel, and requesting them to go elsewhere 
at the penalty of being boycotted at the polls 
or in business.” Circulars are sent out to per- 
sons known to have stopped at the Fifth Ave- 
nue Hotel threatening them with a boycott if 
they continue to patronize that place of enter- 
tainment. Another notable case is that of 
Heurich’s brewery in Washington city, the 
history of which we copy in full : 

**Heurich was and is the largest and wealthiest 
brewer in Washington. He had just completed a 
new building for bis brewery at a very large cost, 
and was putting up some private dwelling houses 
The bwilder with whom he had entered into 
contract employed non-union laborers in their 
construction. The Knights of Labor demand- 
ed that Heurich should annul that contract 
unless the builder consented to employ union 
men. MHeurich refused, said he had $80,000 in 
the bank, and would spend every dollar of it 
rather than submit to such dictation. He then 
left for Europe, and a boycott of his beer was 
proclaimed and very widely enforced. From Eu 
rope, acting on misinformation, as is now said, 
Heurich telegraphed a despatch which was 
construed asa surrender to the boycotters, where- 
upon the boycott, by public notice, was raised. In 
the meantime Heurich had reduced the price of his 
beer to about cost, thus underselling all the other 
brewers and agents in the city, and a general re- 
Cuction of wages was threatened. On Heurich’s 
return from Europe a paper was presented to 
him by the union to sign, and he peremptorily 
refused to sign it, or to pay the costs of the boy- 
cott, which he was also asked todo. And there 
the matter rests, the labor organizations hesitat- 
ing to renew the boycott for fear that Heurich 
will continue to cut prices, and thus cause a re- 
duction in the wages of laborin all the other 
preweries in the city, and Heurich declinirg to 
make any concessions until all threats are 
withdrawn.” 

The statistics furnished by Bradstreet’s show 
that 237 boycotts have been ordered in various 
parts of the country since the fashion came 
in, that 99 have been successful, that 24 have 
failed, and that 114 are ‘‘still on.” Excluding 
Chinese boycotts, the proportion is less favor- 
able, the successes claimed by the boycotters 
being 59 out of a total of 196, against 
23 failures and 114 doubtful experiments. 
In nearly all the cases where the facts are sum 
marized the boycott has gone much beyond the 
authorized definition, and has taken the form 
of dragooning the public to side with the boy- 
cotters. In some cases business firms against 
whom there was no boycott have been com- 
pelled to sell goods under a stamp atlixed by 
the boycotters, in order to prevent the sale of 
boycotted goods. 

It becomes plain from the most cursory exami 
nation of the cases narrated that boycotting 
would be ineffectual if it were narrowed to the 
range of Mr. Swinton’s definition. In some 
cases it might accomplish its end if it were 
limited to merely ‘‘ refraining” from 
buying the goods of a_ boycotted — firm, 
but these would be so few in number that the 
boycotting would attract very little attention. 
When it passes from the passive to the active 
state and reaches out to bystanders, saving to 
them, ‘‘ You must fight on our side whether 
you want to or not—all who are not with us 
are against us,” it becomes a powerful social 
and commercial agency, which society and 


commerce are bound to take notice of 





and to take sides upon, sooner or later, No | 
exceptions can be taken to the Jawful endea- | 
vors of workingmen to improve their condi | 
tion, On the contrary, they are to be encou 

raged in every way. Combinations to advance 
Wages and to shorten hours are all right. This 
is a free country anda free age of the world, 
Let every,2man do-the best for himself, 
Whether, single-handed or in combination 
with others. Boycotting is a combination of 
the employed on the one side against employers 
and the unemployed on the other. The em 

ployer has a difference with his workmen—no 
matter what it is about, whether wages, hours, 
regulations, or personal pique. There are men 
Willing to work on his terms; so he insists on 
them. The union orders a strike, the new men 
are taken on, the union orders a boycott, and 
straightway issues orders to A, B, C, and the 
Whole alphabet from Maine to California not 
to buy the goods of the boycottee. If any 

body buys them after due notice, he is boy 

cotted also, and the whole alphabet is notified 
of the second boycott and held responsible for 
its enforcement. 

Of course such a system of meddlesom« 
tyranny must come to an end, but it will not 
stop of its own accord. The combination of 
the employed against the employer and the un 
employed must be met sooner or later by a 
counter combination. So long as th 
trades-unions restricted themselves to fair 
dealing, or to boyeotting according to. the 
avowed meaning and original definition of th 
term, there wa: no call for any counter combi 
nation; but when it takes the athitude and spirit 
of a Malay running amuck through an innocent 
crowd, society must protect itself at ADY Cost 


ENGLAND: TENSES AND MOODS OF THE 
GENERAL ELECTION. 
Lonpon, December 8, 185. 

THE way in which a general election is -on- 
ducted here makes it singularly exciting. In 
America your Presidential election is decided by 
one day’s voting over the whole countr In 
France the first polling for members of the Cl am 
ber takes place on one and the same dav everv- 
where, and the second polling, which follows in 





cases where no candidate has obtained an absolute 


| 
majority, is also held at the same time everv- | 
| 


where. Thus in America the interest is concen- 
trated on a single day, in France on two days, 
separated by an interval lasting for two or three 
finishes its poling within twelve hours of the 
same day (S A.M. toS P.M), the whole process of 
taking the opinion of the country lasts over mure 
than a fortnight. Our first day of pelling this 
year was November 24; the last, that in the mr 

mote island group of Orkney and Shetland. will 
not be taken till December 15. Thus the general 


weeks. But here, though each constituency | 
| 


election is like arace over a long course. in which 


sometimes one horse gains, sometimes another. 


and the mind of the spectator is kept under the | 


strain of constant and excited suspense from 
start to finish. We seem to bave lived through 


a year of hopes and fears, of exultations and re- | 


grets, of conjectures falsified almost as soon as 
they were uttered, of appeals and remonstrances 
that seemed to drive the electors the opposite 
way. Since this day fortnight, when the first 
ballots were cast in the English boroughs, the 
excitement was continuous day and night, fer 





the counting of the votes sometimes began at 8 
P. M., when the polis closed, sometimes next 


é 


morning; and accordirg to the size of the 
tuency the declarations of the results were u 


earlier or later, and reported by wir 


three kingdoms at every hour out of the tw \ 
four 

Looking back over the fortmight, one can dis 
tinguish three or tour marked stages in the 


test when victory seemed to be deciding ise] 
for one or other party 
he first was that of the 25th and Voth of No 


vember, when the results of the polln ‘ 
large number of the English borcughs } 
the 24th and 2th were announced Phese went 


largely against the Liberals. It was not > 
that they were left in a minority on the: 
thase two davs’ work, but that they lost a) 

ber of seats where they had deemed ther ives 


secure, and which might be regarded as typical 


Such were the London boroughs, and still a 
the Lancashire boroughs. Well informed 
knew how weak the Liberal hold was 

ter, but were not prepared for Che Tories cat 
eight seats out of nine in Liverpe the mint 

ing toa Nationalist, and five out of six im Maa 
chester, The Jimes, which bad suddenly 

over to the Conservative side cit ibstanes rot 


profess «dly) Just before the election bb an 


predicted a Conservative vietors, andt wut 
tion of the regular Tory journals at the d 

the Radicals was unbounded I 

latter grew longer and longer as the san ws 
of defeat came from one Eng! t bh aft 
another, and they wished more than eve that 


the ccunties could have polled first 


rhe next two or three davs, whil . niu 
the tale of disaster in Engla 


vo’ ers more into the feld, and revived by Seot 


successes the drooping spurits of the Laberals it 
was known on the With that Glasmow had given 
them all her seven seats, as Fdinburgh, Dundes 
and Aberdeen bad just before given. all theirs 
eight in all); and ot several Scoteh count 

whose polls were anvounced on the Jsth, the ma 
jority went the same way The enormous ma 


rity which Mr. Gladstone obtained in Midlothian 
struck the country, and at the demonstratiot 

held in his honer in Edinburgh on the 28th, just 
after the poll was declared, a mighty eifort was 
made to cheer up the party, and assure it that it 
might still win Ov the help ot Scotland and the 
English county divisions The Tories, however 
were by no means disheartened, They expected 
to maintain their advantage, and, in fact, began 
to turn against Mr. Gladstone Lis favomte argu 
ment that a strong governnient was the one thing 
needful, by insisting that since the Liberals could 
not now form a strong government, moderate 
Liberals and hesitating } eople generally ought to 
go for Lord Salisbury, who was actually in 
power. and had the best chance of getting a ma 
jority. 

This second phase, during which the Liberals 
had regained while the Tories had not lost hope, 
the numbers of members of both parties returned 
being very nearly the same, continued till Wed 
nesday, December 2. Ou that day the resuits of 
polling in a large number of British counties 
were declared, and these showed a decided ma- 
jority for the Liberals. In fact, the Liberal re 
serves came into action just a week after their 
first line had been shattered. Though somewhat 
damped by the reverses of that first line, the 
county Liberalsffought doggedly, and drove back 
the Tories in the east and southwest of England 
as well as in the populous districts of Yorkshire 
and the North. During the days that followed, 
the Liberal majority over the Tories crept up 
steadily, and the Liberals began to hope for a 
victory which should leave them complete mus- 
ters of the field,while the Tories fell back on con- 
trasting the verdict of the ignorant, newly-en- 
franchised county voters with that rendered pre- 
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viously by the borough electors who have enjoy- 
ed the franchise since 1867. 

This third phase of the struggle may be said to 
have lasted till Saturday, the 5th, or Monday, 
the 7th of December. By the latter day, al- 
though it was clear that the Liberals would have 
a decisive majority over the Tories—a majority 
due to Scotland, to Wales, and to the English 
counties—they could not obtain a substantial 
absolute majority of the whole House of Com- 
mons. For Ireland, where the battle was joined 
later than in Great Britain, had now begun to 
show a result disastrous to both the English 
parties, but more disastrous in its effect on the 
prospects of the Liberals. Their party in that 
island has been, so far as representation goes, 
wiped out. All the moderate Home-Rulers from 
the south and centre of Ireland who supported 
them in the last Parliament, have been replaced 
by Nationalists whose fidelity to Mr. Parnell is 
assured by the stringent pledge they have given. 
In Ulster every candidate of the old Whig party, 
which had held its ground for fifty years and had 
developed new strength in 1880, has been defeat- 
ed either by a Tory or by a Parnellite ; and Mr, 
Gladstone has now, after all he has done or 
sought to do for the Irish people and for the 
cause of civil and religious equality there, not a 
single follower from the whole island. It was 
plain enough to those who knew anything of 
Irish uffairs that this would be the case. But 
the English know so little even now of Irish af- 
fairs, and find it so hard to believe that a thing 
will happen until it has happened, that the re- 
sult took most Liberals by surprise, and brought 
them slowly and dolefully down from the hopes 
with which their victories in the second week 
of the election had filled them. This is the 
fourth and last phase, in which both Tories and 
Liberals retire to their camps in depression and 
disgust. As the smoke of battle clears away it 
is seen that the victors are also vanquished. It 
profits the Liberals little to have repelled the 
Tory attack, when the Tories bave in Mr. Par- 
nell an ally by whose help they can outnumber 
the Gladstonian party. At this moment the num- 
bers stand 320 Liberals, 248 Tories, and 73 Par- 
nellites, with 2¥ seats still undecided. The Libe- 
rals are therefore only one behind the combined 
forces of Tories and Parnellites, and this result 
cannot be greatly varied by the remaining elec- 
tions. Now, no English Minister can carry on 
business with a majority in the House of Com- 
mons of less than twenty; and a Liberal Minis- 
ter who is sure to have among his adherents 
some ready to desert on a slight pretext, cannot 
be safe with less than thirty. It is therefore 
clear that Mr. Gladstone could not take office 
with a hope of retaining it unless by the support 
of Mr. Parnell, and Mr. Parnell has just done all 
he could against the Liberals by directing the 
Irish electors in England to vote against them—a 
direction which had determined the issue in about 
twenty constituencies. The Tories, on the other 
hand, would, even with Parnellite assistance, 
find it hard to get along, since the combined 
Tory and Nationalist vote in the new House will 
scarcely exceed that of the Liberals. Thus both 
parties are disheartened. The Tories, though they 
have reduced the Liberal majority, leave the field 
beaten. The Liberals, though still far stronger 
than the Tories, are weaker than they were in 
1880. The only party that have cause for jubi- 
Jation are the Parnellites, and they are jubilant 
indeed, having effaced the Irish Liberals, and 
driven the Irish Tories into the northeast corner 
of the island. 

Apart from the interest given to it by the 
swift and sudden fluctuations of success between 
party and party, this general election has not 
been fertile in dramatic incidents nor in brilliant 
efforts of eloquence. Lord Salisbury, as a peer, 








has had few opportunities of speaking. Mr 
Gladstone’s campaign in Midlothian was less 
striking than that of 1880. His oratorical power 
has scarcely, if at all, declined, and the marvel 
that he should retain it at his advanced age is 
greater now than then. He was received by the 
people of Scotland with all the old enthusiasm, 
but the task of expounding a moderate pro- 
gramme, defending the conduct of his late ad- 
ministration, and urging on his party the para- 
mount necessity of unity, gave far less opening 
for rhetorical effects than the impeachment of 
the Beaconsfield Ministry supplied in 1880, His 
appeals succeeded to some extent in healing the 
internal dissensions of the Libera] party, though 
these dissensions have cost it seven or eight seats, 
but they came too late to reassure many of those 
timid politicians whom the Radical orators had 
alarmed at an earlier period of the canvass, 
Lord Hartington has continued to speak at inter- 
vals through the fortnight, the chief importance 
of his deliverances lying in the censure, moderate 
but distinct, which he pronounces on those of his 
late colleagues who have gone too far in their 
promises to the masses, while Mr. Chamberlain, 
on the other hand, has declared that the election 
would have turned out better had his tongue and 
the tongues of his friends been less restr> ined 
by Mr. Gladstone's cfficial programme, These 
little recriminations do not augur well for the 
future unity of the party; and to remark them is 
the chief consolation which the Tories find in 
their defeat which at one time seemed so nearly 
a victory. 

3oth parties have fought well, but the Tories 
probably better than the Liberals. A new fea- 
ture in their canvassing has been the participa- 
tion of a large number of ladies, particularly of 
the so-called ‘‘ Dames of the Primrose League,” 
an institution founded in honor of Lord Beacons- 
field, to defend, as its promoters profess,the insti- 
tutions and imperial greatness of England. Till 
just before the polling began, there was not 
much excitement in the country, and all through 
it has been excitement rather fcr party than 
for principles. However, feeling ran so high 
that if we were still in the old days of open 
voting, there might have been serious riots. As 
it was, each side frequently interrupted the 
meetings of the other and mobbed its candidates, 
Ireland, where one might have expected disorder 
to be worst, was quieter than England, partly, 
perhaps, because the supremacy of the Na- 
tionalists was so unquestioned through three- 
fourths of the country. So far as can be ascer- 
tained, the new Corrupt Practices Act has work- 
ed well in diminishing a candidate’s expenses as 
well asin preventing bribery. Some seats will be 
the subjects of a petition, but far fewer than 


formerly when one considers that the number of 


contests is now very much greater than it used 
to be; a mere handful of seats, chiefly the uni- 
versity seats, being allowed to go unfought. 


In the forecast which I sent to you a fortnight 


ago, the error, and, so far as I recollect, the only 


error of consequence, lay in underestimating the 


strength of the Tory party in the English 
boroughs, and especially in London. 


rally, and that the Liberals would carry at least 


a half of the London seats. The result has 
shown a slight superiority of the Tories in 
the boroughs at large, and a more marked supe- 


riority in London. The causes of this re:ult, 


other than the Lrish vote, which was allowed 


for, but not quite sufficiently allowed for, are an 
But they deserve | elections were conducted with much more good 


interesting subject of inquiry. 
a letter to themselves. p 2 





It was 
then believed that the two parties would be 
pretty equally divided in the boroughs gene- 


THE IRISH ELECTIONS. 


DUBLIN, 12th December, 1885. 


THE elections are over, and the Nationalist 
victory has been more complete than was pre- 
dicted by any except Mr. Parnell and some of 
the best informed of his immediate followers. As 
the Fall Mall Gazette says: ‘‘ We have just en- 
franchised a nation. That nation, speaking with 
unanimity unparalleled either in its own history 
or in the history of our own country, demands 
first and foremost the right of self-government.” 
Of the 103 representatives to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment 85 are Nationalists and 18 Conservatives. 
There has not been a single ‘‘ moderate Home- 
Ruler ” or a single follower of Mr. Gladstone 
left upon the board. Munster has returned 25 
members, all Nationalist ; Connaught, 15 mem- 
bers, all Nationalist ; Leinster, 28 Nationalists, 
and 2 Conservatives elected by Dublin Univer- 
sity ; Ulster, 17 Nationalists and 16 Conserva- 
tives. Of the 32 counties 27 have gone entirely 
National, 4 partly National and partly Conserva- 
tive, and one (Antrim) entirely Conservative. A 
glance at the map of Ireland will show that, 
with the exception of Dublin University, all the 
Conservative members have been returned by the 
small extent of country lying northeast of 
a line drawn from Carlingford Lough to 
Lough Foyle, and immediately surrounding 
Lough Neagh. The Irish people have, as it 
were, reconquered their country, sweeping 
away all the old landmarks of plantations, 
settlements, grants, and confiscations, except 
those in the tenacious grip of the Scotch-Puritan 
settlers. Considering the country with regard to 
Catholicism and Protestantism, the Catholics (as 
Nationalists) have carried six more seats than 
their proportion of population would give them. 
The Nationalists confidently counted upon an 
easy victory in most of the constituencies, but in 
this they were mistaken. The Unionists showed 
fight under the guidance of the “ Irish Loyal and 
Patriotic Union,” which called Catholics and 
Protestants together under a banner upon vhich 
were inscribed the maintenance of the Legislative 
Union, opposition to the continuance of the agi- 
tation which has convulsed the country for so 
many years, reasonable reforms, immediate at- 
tention to the amelioration of the lot of the arti- 
san and laboring classes, and which wound up 
its appeal with : ** God save Ireland and the Em- 
pire.” The National League protested against 
the intervention of this body in the elections as 
“fractious” and ‘‘ unpatriotic” ; but we have no 
reason to suppose that the action of the Union 
was other than honest. One of its most influen- 
tial counsellors was a son of W. Smith O’Brien. 
The funds to meet the heavy outlay incurred by the 
{. L. P. U. were subscribed partly by Irish land- 
owners and merchants, but, it is supposed, main- 
ly by the London companies having estates in 
Ireland and by the Carleton and Reform Clubs. 

In the contests, except in Ulster, the ordinary 
demarcations between Liberal and Conservative, 
Whig and Tory, were forgotten. It became en- 
tirely a question between those who desired self- 
government for Ireland and those who favored 
legislative union and the status quo. ThelI. L. 
P. U. supported all candidates aiike against their 
opponents. The man who was supposed to be 
strongest for the fight in each Parliamentary 
division was selected. And the same speakers— 
Liberal and Conservative—might be heard upon 
alternate occasions, supporting now a Liberal, 
and now a Conservative candidate, against the 
common enemy. Upon the whole, the Irish 


humor than the elections in Great Britain, and 
the expectations of those who urged the quieting 
and dignifying effect of au extension of the fran- 
chise were fully justified. There were but twen- 
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ty-four unopposed elections; and the constitu- 
encies having been brought to the test of actual 
numbers has strengthened the position of the 
Nationalists by showing the numerical weakness 
of their opponents through the south and west. 
Southwest Meath, 5,618 National to 200 Union- 
ists; North Cork, 4,982 to 102; South Mayo, 4,953 
to 75; South Kerry, 2,742 to 118; South Tippe- 
rary, 8,572 to 122; East Kerry, 3,169 to 50, are 
the most striking examples of somewhat similar 
results all over the country. As the Unionists 
have been demanding a public audit and disclos- 
ure of the accounts of the National League, so 
are the Nationalists now demanding the same of 
the accounts of the 1. L. P. U.; and neither par- 
ty is likely to be gratified. 

Those who had ample opportunities of forming 
an opinion, and who were believed by them- 
selves and others to be authorities in the country, 
have been proved to be mistaken in their expect- 
ation that many constituencies would separate 
from Mr. Parneil upon side issues. It was be- 
lieved that the party of the laborers would be 
of some weight in contradistinction to that of 
the farmers—a party which Mr. Villiers Stuart, s 
landed proprietor on the Blackwater, has been 
diligently working up for some time past: Mr. 
Villiers Stuart was defeated in East Cork by 266 
votes to 4,314 cast for Mr. Lane, a butter mer- 
chant. It was thought that independent Fenian 
candidates would be started and carried in some 
of the western counties : in West Mayo, where 
there are fewer National League branches than 
in almost any other part of Ireland, the National 
League candidate was put in by 4,790 to 131. In 
some of the central districts, where the farmers’ 
general policy of ‘‘no hunting” has told hardly 
on the laborers and those who raised horses’ pro- 
vender, and where there was known to be con- 
siderable jealousy of outsiders among local Na- 
tionalists, it was thought Mr. Parnell would have 
ahard fight: in North Kildare, the Baron de 
Robeck, a popular country gentleman and good 
employer, was defeated in a majority of 3,168 to 
467 by Mr. Carew, a professional man living 
in London. It was surmised that old as- 
sociations and family ties would carry weight: 


Daniel O'Connell, grandson of ‘ The Libera- 
tor,” who occupies the family domain of 
Derrynane, and who strove to strengthen 


his position by joining the League and offering to 
take the pledge a few weeks ago—too late—re- 
ceived only 118 votes, against 2,742 cast for Mr. 
O'Connor, Lord Mayor of Dublin, a bar-keeper 
and without ability, a wealthy man and a sincere 
Nationalist. As for The O'Donoghue, once a 
popular leader in Kerry, but who has held aloof 
from Mr. Parnell, he was not heard of at all. If 
any man in Ireland was believed to have a con- 
stituency “in his pocket,” it was Mr. Callan, who 
has represented Louth for years. He had been in 
Parliament as a Nationalist since Mr. Parnell 
was a young student, and technically in and out 
of Parliament he was always on the * right side.” 
Mr. Parnell, however, for good reasons * could 
not recommend him” to the County Convention. 
Mr. Callan refused to submit to the decision of 
the Convention (the only instance of rebellion in 
the National ranks); he was supported by a con- 
siderable number of clergy and laity, and was 
defeated by Mr. Nolan, a London lawyer, the 
nominee of the Convention, whom ‘no one ever 
heard of before.” Sir Edward Cecil Guinness is 
perhaps the richest man and the larzest, best, 
and most considerate employer in Dublin. His 
family restored St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and may 
be said to have presented a beautiful park to the 
citizens. The division of Dublin, which for 
months past he had arranged to fight, comprises 
the most aristocratic quarter, and was supposed 
by the Conservatives to be alm ost safe for them; 
yet he was defeated by a majority of 1,900 by Mr. 
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Gray, proprietor of the Freeman's Journal, who The state of things is strance and anomalous 
was in the field only for a fortnight. Wise and statesmantike self-government by a 
All this shows the amazing hold of Mr. Parnell party thus nominated and elected, not chosen by 
upon the country, as representative of certain the independent judgment of the constituenci 
ideas and principles; and any one is much mis- | would appear difficult. It is an instrument betts 
taken who anticipates that Irish antagonism, no | suited for destructive than for constructive states 
matter what forces are opposed to it by England, , manship. Samilar complete and unquestior 
will permanently cease until certain ends are at- | accord has upon previous oecasions in Trish his 


tained. It is surprising how national feelings 
and tendencies haveswept everything before them 
Nationalists who appeared entirely 
by Parnellite methods in and out of Parliament, 
who declared that the *‘ game was up,” ** the fat all 
in the fire,” forward again as 
This return change, if so it can be called, was no 
doubt helped on by the additional prestige given 
to the cause by the appointment of a Catholic 
Archbishop of Dublin, pronouncedly National; 
and to a considerable extent by Mr. Parnell again 
putting forward Nationality as bis main and cen- 
tral object. A Protestant who some months ago 
was cited to me by an old Nationalist of wide ex 

perience, as a man typical of a class who had 
been alienated by the action of the party, is now 
member for a southern constituency. Mr. Par 

nell’s policy all along has been to stand fast— not 
to criticise, question, or impose conditions upen 
any who were willing to work with him, or to os 

tracize any who had cooled for atime. And this 
policy has been entirely justified by the result 

As to the religious demarcations, the lines are 
drawn pretty much as they always have been 
since the Union. Some four Protestant National 
ists (besides Mr, Parnell) have been returned by 
almost purely Catholic constituencies. But, so 
far as I know, they are Protestants who have 
alinost merged their identity as Protestants in 
National politics. They are not Protestauts fully 
in touch with Protestant thought generally, as 
were Mr. Mitchell Henry, Mr. Shaw, Mr. Blen 
nerhassett, and other Home-Rulers, who were in 
the last Parliament, but who have now disap 
peared from the Irish stage. In the contests for 
the six seats in Dublin County and city, only 
three Protestants appear to have taken any pub 
lic part on the Nationalist side—one by nomi- 
nating a candidate, the others by speaking at 
public meetings. Some prominent Catholics 
sided with the I. L. P. U. Upon the other hand, 
the returns show that in districts throughout the 
country an appreciable number of Protestants 
must have voted on the National side, aud there 
are signs that some at least of the Protestant stu 
dents in Cork and Dublin have imbibed National 
ideas. 

Mr. Parnell has now a carefully 
well-tempered weapon to his hand. Doubtful or 
inefficient members have been cast aside. The 
party is mainly composed of men who will not 


alienated 


came workers. 


selected and 


speak or show much, but who will vote solid and 
sure. Forty-tive of them are new men; many of 
them are unknown; many of them are poor, and 
will have to be supported in London. Many of 
them are not very cultivated. Twenty-five of 
them smart under imprisonment without trial in 
coercion times, or stili more from sentences of 
penal servitude. One was sentenced to be hung. 
Taking them as a whole their moral tone is hich, 
and their aims are not personal, but what they 
believe to be for the good of theircountry. They 
will work free of British public opinion. The 
pre-Parnellite Irish members were associated in 
sympathy in many ways with their British breth- 
ren by education, by relationship, by companion- 
ship. They read the same papers, and lounged, 
dined, and played cards together at the same 
clubs. The chasm between the National and 
British members is now complete. <A hint from 
the Freeman's Journal or United Ireland will 
weigh more with any one of them than all the 
thunders of the 7imes or the pleadings and de- 
nuuciations of the Daily News or Standard, 


tory not produced the mo-t permanent ber 


and O'Connell's 


Floods or Dutfys now in Irish national y 


Mr. Parneil and his lieutenants occupy the wt 
field, 

The most contident anticipations are ¢ 
tained and expressed by Nationalists as to a 
speedy settlement of the Lrish question. The ay 
peals of the Pall Mall Gasette for such a set 
ment to the Liberal party and the Br h 


are highly significant. Vet I tind un 
sible to believe that our wishes li won fult 
ed. I trust disapp intment may not ul to ted 
blood The land question seems really t 
nate all others We it tisfactorilyv arranas 
the difficulties regardi: national sel vert 
ment in union with Great Britain mig 
be smoothed over W hat bth st r | 
sent of a land settlement ls itatall prot 
that the Irish people would accept any 
local government whict nitted the pow 
legislate regar ! And ss ‘ 
speeches of the lenders, : t the spirit wh at 
public meetings and by 4 act Sp ress 
the true working sentument { the lrish mm 
upon the sul t, wha " t f it 
British majority deliver over the cwner ‘ 
land in Lreland paratively few as they may 
be} to the uncontrolled fiat the majarityv of 
lrishmen DB 

THE BULGARIAN REVOLUTION 

VIEWED 
Pants, 1 ISS 

IT was agreed at the last imperial interview at 
Skierniewiee that the Powers should not 
allow themselves to drift into war bv any inci 
dent connected with ft Eastern ques I ' 
der to attain this object, the sphere of influence 
of each Power was dk 1,1 is agreed that, 
as Bosnia 1 Hervegovina wer pied al 
ready bv ust! troops, the ¥ ki iom of 
Servia sbou 1 fa mad emam it \ustria’s 
sphere of influence B u nthe other hand, 
fell into th } itical domain of Russia The 
status quo was recommended to all parties in the 
interests of peace, for If 1s the firm jutention of 
the person who can be sand to control at present 


the affairs of Europe, that peace shall not be dis 


turbed during the last days of . who 


lis sovereig 
has achieved enough in his lifetime to desire 
ery body's that the 
ierniewice should be respected, 
the interest of all the 
Germeny herself is ce 


It was clearly ev nterest 
agreement of SI 
I mean to say that it was 
Powers. 


great pletely 


disinterested in the Eastern difficulties. She has 


no provinces to gain, no comme rcial advantages 


her influence in 


wait till 


tosecure: Austria is establishin 


Rosnia and Herzegovina, and can tlie 


railways are built im Servia which will some day 
establish communication between the Hungarian 
hye 

Has 


She 


railroads and the railroads of Turkey. 


her eyes fixed on Salonica and the Agean Sea, 


but she isin no hurry; she can wait till the ap 
ple falls from the tree. Asfor Rusia, she is con 
tent for the present to reéstablish her finances, 


and to make an extraordinary advance in Tur- 
kestan. The present Emperor is not disposed to 
run again the risks of a great war with Turkey, 
at the cost of a quarrel with England and 
perhaps with Germany. It is enough fur bim 
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that the moral influence of Russia should be felt 
in the provinces which have become of late years 
independent of the Porte. 

The peace programme was observed by all, 
when suddenly a revolution broke out in Rumeha, 
and Prince Alexander of Battenberg was called 
upon by the Rumeliotes to place himself at the 
head of a Great Bulgaria. 
bers that this Great Bulgaria was one of the de- 
siderata of Russia at the Congress of Berlin; that 
Lord Beaconsfield placed himself at the head of 
the opposition to this wish and succeeded in keep- 
ing Eastern Rumelia separate from Bulgaria, 
and under the direct sovereignty of the Porte. 
Prince Alexander Battenberg had been chosen 
Prince of the new-born State of Bulgaria. I 
have heard it said that he had some hesitation, 
paid a visit to Prince Bismarck, and asked his 
advice: **Go, go; it will always be something to 
remember, to have been Prince of Bulgarna.” 
The Prince accepted the ironical advice; he be- 
longs to the class of princely condottieri who 
have always been found in Germany. Some of 
these princes, such as Bernard of Saxe-Weimar, 
attained a great place in story. In modern 
times, the German princes have more often made 
their fortune by marriages than by war; they 
have not aiways the choice. In a little Latin 
poem wkich showed how some nations gained 
provinces by the help of Mars, the poet, address- 
ing himself to Austria, said: ‘ Tu felix, Austria, 
nubes.” One of the brothers of Prince Alexan- 
der of Battenberg has just entered the royal 
family of England by marriage. As for Prince 
Alexander, he is still a bachelor. [ have heard it 
said that a very wealthy Russian Princess would 
not marry him, and, on account of his morgana- 
tic origin, a Princess of a ruling royal family 
was refused him. He was determined, it seems, 
to make himself more weighty in the Oiympus of 
Princes: and, when the patriots of Rumelia ask- 
ed him to add Rumelia to Bulgaria, he boldly 
threw himself into the revolutionary movement; 
be proclaimed Bulgarian unity in the face of all 
the great Powers. He remembered probably how 
Moldavia and Wallachia, kept separate at first 
after the Crimean war, were afterward united, 
and how the Rumanian principalities grew into 
the kingdom of Rumania. Brought up a sol- 
dier, he was determined to use the sword rather 
than to yield to timid advices. 

It was thought at first that his enterprise 
would end in a deplorable failure. The Russian 
Government, disturbed in its quietude, showed 
great anger; and the Emperor went so farasto 
strike the name of Alexander of Bulgaria from 
the list of his honorary colonels. All the Russian 
officers who had of late years organized the Bul- 
garian army were recalled, and this army was 
left without any generals and without any colo- 
nels. It seemed as if Russia had been seized 
with a sudden revulsion of feeling; as if she 
would not remember all she had said about Bul- 
garia at the time of the * Bulgarian atrocities”; 
as if she gave up her natural alliances and aspi- 
rations. The severity displayed toward Prince 
Alexander astonished the world: it seemed un- 
called for, exaggerated, inspired by an uncontrol- 
lable jealousy of England, which at once ex- 
pressed some sympathy for Prince Battenberg. 
Things change rapidly in our time; compare the 
language held by Lord Beaconsfield and the lan- 
guage held by Lord Salisbury on this same Bul- 
garia, 

Prince Alexander was abandoned by all the 
courts of Europe; a conference was assembled, 
and it seemed at one time as if he would become 
a diplomatic scapegoat. Many plans were pro- 
posed for the settlement of the difficulties in the 
Balkan peninsula; at the end of all these plans 
was the sacrifice of Prince Alexander himself. 
Help came to him from a very unexpected quar- 


Everybody remem- | 


| demnity. 





ter. King Milan of Servia could not bear the 
idea of a greater Bulgaria; he asked fora com- 
pensation, spoke of the equilibrium of the princi- 
palities of the Balkans destroyed or endangered, 
and, declaring wer on Bulgaria, entered the 
Bulgarian territory. 


It was a sad spectacle to | 


see these two Christian States, hardly emerging | 


into life from a long period of slavery under Ot- 
toman rule, usirg their new liberty in a fratrici- 


dal war. King Milan assumed a great responsi- 
bility. He had no good pretext for a war; he 


had surrounded himself during recent years with 
asort of military camarilla,which had persuaded 
him that his army was perfect, that he was to be 
the greatest sovereign in the Balkan peninsula, 
that everything would give way before him. 

The first act cf the war ended in his apparent 
triumph; the Bulgarians met at first with some 
reverses. But they had a good cause, for their 
country had been invaded, and they had a good 
general in the person of Prince Alexander. Edu- 
cated in the Prussian school of strategy, the 
Prince saw at once the weak point of his adver- 
sary; he inflicted on the Servians a terrible de- 
feat, then followed them closely, and did not 
rest till he was himself on Servian soil. He in- 
spired his army with a sort of enthusiasm, 
fought like a soldier on every occasion, and his 
adversary was very soon completely routed and 
disorganized. 

At this moment of the drama, Austria stepped 
in. Count Kalnoky, in the last speeches which 
he had made before the Hungarian Delegation, 
prior to the opening of hostilities, had passed 
a very severe censure on the Bulgarians, and de- 
nounced Bulgaria as the country which had been 
the most unwilling to obey the prescriptions of 
the Treaty of Berlin. Without openly inciting 
Servia to war, he had certainly shown much 
partiality for this kingdom; he had spoken in 
flattering terms of King Milan. The Servians 
considered the words of Count Kaélnoky as a 
positive encouragement, and though they were 
at the last moment officially warned that if they 
declared war, it must be at their own risk and 
peril, they felt that in case of a defeat they could 
always fall back on the protection of Austria. 
They were not mistaken. An Austrian Minister 
went to Prince Alexander and stopped his victo- 
rious advance by a note which was very im- 
perative, and couched in the style of an ultima- 
tum. Austria asked Prince Alexander to consent 
to an armistice; the Prince could not do other- 
wise than accept this proposition, which was 
made in the name of all the great Powers. He 
could with a good grace, after having defeated 
the invaders of Bulgaria, accept the propositions 
of such a mighty empire as Austria. 

The armistice is only for ten days, and Aus- 
tria’s moral support has naturally given Servia 
breathing time, and has increased the pretensions 
of King Milan and his people. Servia speaks al- 
ready as haughtily as if she had been victorious, 
instead of having been vanquished. The King, 
who has shown himself as incompetent in war as 
his adversary has shown himself brave and skil- 
ful, refuses to admit any of the demands of Bul- 
garia ; he will not even hear of paying a war in- 
His army is reinforced, and is prepar- 
ing for a new struggle. 

The position of Prince Alexander may become 
again very difficult if Austria is allowed to be 
alone heard in this difficu't case, and if, in view 
of establishing her complete hegemony in the 
Servian districts, she acts as the rearguard of the 
Servian forces. Russia begins to feel her mis- 
take ; her great anger against Prince Alexander 
is evaporating, and the Slavophile party is be- 
ginning to stir itself in favor of the Bulgarians. 
Even the Emperor, though he has avoided 
naming the Prince, has passed a great eulogy 
on his army, and on the Russian officers who or- 





ganized it. We must expect, therefore, if the 
war breaks cut again, that Russia and Austria 
will perforce take opposite sides ; but fresh hos- 
tilities will, we hope, be avoided by the action of 
European diplomacy. There must now be some 
corrections made in the stipulations of the Treaty 
of Berlin; there will probably be some sort of 
personal union of North and South Bulgaria. 
Prince Alexander can no longer be dethroned, 
and he will in all likelihood be allowed to rule 
over the two provinces, but with a different sta- 
tus and character in each. 


Correspondence. 


“CRIMINAL IMMORALITY IN HIGH 
PLACES.” 
To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: Your note in the Nation of November 
26, commenting upon a resolution in relation 
to Mr. Stead and the Pall Mail Gazette dis- 
closures, moved by myself at a late meeting 
of the New York Committee for the Preven- 
tion of State-Regulated Vice, had escaped my 
notice till this late date, when my attention was 
called to it by a friend. You ask, referring to 
Mrs. Gibbons, the President of the Committee, and 
myself, to be informed ** where these astounding 
disclosures of criminal] immorality in high places 
are to be found, and whether they have them- 
selves ever seen them or have any good reason 
for believing in their existence, and if so, what.” 
For details as to the disclosures I respectfully 
refer you tothe Pall Mail Gazette statements, con- 
cerning which you were quite fully advised by your 
own London correspondent. As to the credibility 
of those statements, and whether we have any good 
reason for believing them, I reply that we presume 
the testimony concerning their substantial truth 
fulness given by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Bishop of London, Cardinal Manning, Sam- 
uel Morley, and Mr. Reid, M.P., to whom they 
were specially referred, and by whom they were 
most carefully considered, to be worthy of our 
credence. These distinguished gentlemen re- 
ported that, ‘** After carefully sifting the evidence 
of witnesses and materials before us, without 
guaranteeing the accuracy of every particular, 
we are satisfied that on the whole the statements 
of the Fall Mall Gezette are substantially true.” 
Their examination of the subject was compre- 
hensive, dispassionate, impartial Has the 
Nation been afforded better facilities than 
theirs for sifting the evidence of all the wit- 
nesses and details in the premises? If so, when 
and where? In the absence of opportunities su- 
perior to those of the distinguished gentlemen 
whose testimony we accept, your imputation of 
untruthfulness on the part of Mrs. Gibbons and 
myself would seem, to say the least, ungracious. 

AARON M. PowWELL. 

New York, December 21. 

[Mr. Powell avoids the point. The tribunal 
of archbishops and others who sat on the Stead 
stories did not say they found evidence of 
‘‘criminal immorality in high places.” They 
said nothing about ‘‘ high places.” In finding 
evidence of ‘‘criminal immorality,” they only 


found what everybody knew. Moreover, 
we now know, and Mr. Powell ought to 


know, that their examination of the subject 
was not ‘‘comprehensive, dispassionate, im- 
partial "—was not, in fact, worth anything ; 
because they did not discover that Stead had 
himself concocted the only case of which he 
printed the details—namely, the ‘Lily ” or 
Armstrong case, and bad lied in assuring the 
public that he had personal knowledge of the 
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facts. We did not impute ‘ untruthfulness 

to Mrs. Gibbons or Mr. Powell, but only loose 

talk, of which a good many others have been 

guilty on the same subject. —Ep. Nation. | 
WHISKEY AND THE COLOR LINE. 

To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: While Iam convinced that there is much 
less ‘* bulldozing” in the South than many good 
people of the North believe, I hardly think your 
reference to ‘lively bidding for negro votes” in 
the recent Atlanta election affords a sufficient 
premise for your conclusion * that the color-line 
in politics is vanishing throughout the South.” 

The circumstances surrounding a Southern— 
at least a Kentucky—election are favorable to 
* bulldozing.” The stand outside the 
building in which the poll-books are kept, and 
give the names of their candidates through an 
open window. In many places the ‘floaters ” 
(including many of the ‘pore wite trash” as 
well as negroes) hold the balance of power, if 
not absolute control. It often happens that 
these floaters postpone voting until late in 
the day for two reasons: (1) whiskey 
is donated more freely to those whose 
votes can influenced by it; and (2) the 
price of votes rises later in the day. Sometimes 
it will appear, near the time for closing the polls, 
that there is not time for all to vote. One side 
gets possession of the polls while it ‘‘ votes its 
men.” This is a slow process—in Kentucky at 
least—for each voter:gives the name of his candi- 
date for each office and it has to be recorded; and 
if the ticket isa long one, and the voters are very 
drunk, the outside generally becomes impatient. 
That a strugyle should sometimes occur for pos- 
session of the polls would seem simple enough to 
predict, and that the side containing the larger 
proportion of negroes should usually find itself 
not in possession of the polls, can but follow from 
the present state of Southern society. [ have 
known cases of more premeditated bulldozing, 
but not many. 

3ulldozing is not generally necessary. So far 
as my experience goes, a majority of colored 
voters expect tc be paid for their votes. Almost 
all will sell to the Republican party for half the 
money that will secure their vote for the Demo- 
cratic. If no money is paid, they stay at home, 
or visit the polls, get what free whiskey they can, 
and often go home without voting. Many white 
men do the same. Iu one county in this State, 
with very few colored voters, politicians on both 
sides have told me that more than half the white 
voters expect pay for their votes. 

The color line in politics will not vanish till the 
color line vanishes in some measure from reli- 
gion, education, and society; and I believe I can 
adduce satisfactory evidence that this has not 
been accomplished, even in Atlanta. Nor do I 
believe the fact that white and colored voters of 
both sides walked to the polls arm in arm means 
much. I have seen it in every closely contested 
election for several years. 

I believe ‘‘the census figures of adult male 
negroes” in the Southern States with which I 
am acquainted represent the number, or a part 
of “the number, of Republican votes which 
would be polled” if all voted and the elections 
were not influenced by bribery or fear. 1 can at 
this time oaly call to mind two negroes who * ha- 
bitually vote the Democratic ticket.” But 
money and whiskey are mightier than the shot- 
gun. , KENTUCKY. 
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A NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 


To THE EprTror OF THE NATION: 


Sir : I should like to add a thought or two to | 


what has been said by your recent correspondents 


| 
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only 


upon the subject of a national university 
establishment of such an institution has not 
been ably advocated for a score of years or more, 
but had been proposed before the close of the last 
century. The institution now known as the Ohio 
University, at Athens, but which has never been 
anything more than a college, was the outgrowth 
of this idea, Dr. Cutler, who had much to do in 
forming a plan for it, proposed that it be called 
the American University. When Ohio became a 
State, its Legislature, to which body the manage- 
ment of the University lands had been intrusted, 
far from doing anything to promote the interests 
of the prospective institution, almost systemati 
It 
only a few years since the current flows in the 
opposite direction, The management of the agti- 
cultural land scrip has shown quite recently that 
our State universities have not vet 
out of the danger of like treatment. 
The unfortunate fact stands that we have but 
few students who are willing to pursue advanced 
studies for their own sake. 


cally continued to diminish its revenues. 


Is 


rot entirely 


é 


It is true, a hundred 
or more young Americans go abroad every year 
to study ; but these would probably go anyhow, 
no matter how good the facilities at home, be 
cause of the additional advantages afforded for 
acquiring foreign languages. Besides, what are 
these among the many who attend our colleges 
The fact that 
cantilism ” is absorbing the best talent of the na 


and so-called universities / “mer 
tion has of late been frequently dwelt upon in 
public addresses and in published articles, Yet 
—if there be any consolation therein—if we may 
accept the testimony of those most conversant 
with the facts, our English cousins are n> better 
in this respect. Sir Lyon Playfair, in his recent 
address, asserts that our general Government is 

We all 
of Hux 
ley, while quoting the opinion of a friend, that 
“In England it is better for a man’s worldly 
prospects to be a drunkard than to be smitten 
with the divine dipsomania of the original inves 
tigator.” 


doing more for science than Parliament 


remember the bitterly sarcastic remark 


The Englishman is little given to pur 
suits that are so largelv ideal than the 
Frenchman, much less than the German. The 
large German element among us bas not benefited 
us in this regard, because those who came hither 


less 


were almost exclusively of the middle and lower 
classes, who hoped to better their worldly condi 


tion by coming. The average Yankee and the 


average German-American are exactly on a par 
in point of mercenariness. 

[ suppose the Ohio idea in education is about 
the American idea on this question: it is to let 


the public tix the standard by which a coll 
university shall gauge its work Isn't Harvard 
doing something of this kind The President of 


one of our most populous colleges habituaily pro 


ve or 


claims the doctrine that a university to be su 





cessful (which, being interpreted, means m 
rously attended 





must have a constituency, and 
in order that the constituency be large. its stan 
We 


alling themselves uni 


dard of scholarship must not be too hich 
bave, in Ohio, institutions « 
versities that have an annual enrolment of nearly 
2.000 students, and that openly proclaim their 
ubility to take an unsophisticated 
graduate him with an A. B 


youth and 


, or with almos) anv 
other degree he may desire, after two years’ in 
struction. The hold these institutions have on 
the public is melancholy testimony to our wretch 
ed notions about the higher education. That some 
of our best colleges are so meagcrely attended is 
largely owing to the pernicious influences that 
emanate from these quack establishments. That 
ten students, or even two students, who are will- 
ing to devote themselves unselfishly to scientific 
pursuits, are quite as deserving of pecuniary aid 
as one hundred or one thousand engaged in 
bread-and-butter studies, is an idea which there 
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is as little hope of getting into the heads of a ma 


jority of our legislators, either State or natiot 
as there is of constructing a fiving machine that 
shall carry passengers across the Atlantic. Bett 


feats 


Same time 


will probably be accomplished about) t) 


Between the numerical estimate of the s = 
of our bigher institutions of learning on the an 
hand, and the ecclesiastical motion on the 
the pursuit of truth for its own sake that is, Ul 
original investigator as we find him at the G 
man universities—has but a sorry time it, No 
is the day of deliverance near at hand, or over 
insight. Those who labor to bring abou t 
ter state of public opinion on this quest “ 
have something more than thet: labor , 
pains ; they will have the consolation of the mis 
sionary, who feels that though appreciated by 


few he is laboring in a cause that must ultimat 
Iv triumph, But let no man new hiv wv tl 
flattering unction to his soul that the trian 
will come in bis day I beheve that we must ex 
pect from individual generosity not only tl 
dowment of original research, but also the al 
lishment and maintenance of educational unstits 
tions of the highest craa s 
il December 12 ss 

SCIENCE AND BREAD AND BUTTER 
To tHe Eprrorn or Tur Nation 

wR: Inthe Nation for December Mr W 
A. Stille, writing with reference to a univer 
sitv at home, introduces the very prevalent idea 
which, bv its frequent quotation, seems te bes 
garded as a fact admitting of 1 juestion, that 
the scientific spirit in Germany ts the result of a 
high amtution on the part of the Germans witl 
out anv bread-and- butter element, Tam sorry 
to throw doubt upon this ideal state of affairs 


but cannot a German universily 
ith 


verv short time without being convinced that the 


one 


Tethiatin in 


and mix w German students for more than a 


largely ‘ Butter 
st 
quirement of a dissertation before examination 


f alTairs then 


motive for investigation 


is 


brod,” together with the alm universal 


re 


For what is the conditt 
Practicall 
professional and pr 


nm 


y the only way to the pubhe service, 


ifessorial life, is through the 
the hi 


Gvymnasien and Realschulen) polytechnic schools 


university The teachers in h-schools 
and universities are chosen almost entirely on the 


by 


German applies himself to original work it is of 
t ~ 


original work, and when a 


given 


ten with the avowed object of making his way in 
He 


chemistry 


must investigate if he would 
this be 


The remarkable and wonderful develop 


his professiot 
vce a In 


suc especially can 
shown 

ment of organic chemistry during the last few 
years is in large part due more to the bread-and 
butter consideration than perhaps to any other 
There was a time when a protessor of chemistry 
pure 
poverty and applied science with wealth, and 
chose the former, but in our day th 


organic chemistry can follow pure science, patent 


chose between smence with comparative 


pre ifessor of 


the results of his investigations, and gain both 
glory and lucre. 

That if is not lack of ambitioa which prevents 
good work being done at home is shown not only 
by the fact that in those universities here where 
a dissertation (nota mere nominal one) is required 
good work is done—work certainly equal to that 
done abroad—but also by the fact that many who 
study abroad and thoroughly imbibe the spirit of 
research, on coming home soon give up all work, 
either because they are placed in circumstances 
where original work will not, or. apparently does 
not, tell, or where so much time is required that 
none is left for investigation, or where it is actu 
ally though tacitly discouraged. 

Appointors to professorships are so frequently 
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influenced more by local or personal considera- 
tions than by record of work done or promise of 
work in the future, that no encouragement is 
given to any kind of ambition except perhaps 
that of being a good canvasser. 

That the offering of prizes by a National Scien- 
tific Association would modify and cure this con- 
dition of affairs is exceedingly doubtful, unless it 
was felt at the same time that the work thus done 
would be of benefit in advancing the candidate 
toward ‘‘ bread and butter.” The prizes must be 
permanent ones. What is needed to develop a 
university is a money value to original work. It 
must help a man’s fortunes here as it does in Ger- 
many. That it does so there is shown by in- 
stances where German “ Privat-docenten” and 
extraordinary professors have gained renown 
ard position by “*bahnbrechend” work, which 
was almost relinquished when the ordinary pro- 
fessorship was reached, Let original work tell, 
and it will spring forth here as elsewhere. 

It is not in any way denied that there is such a 
thing as a scientific spirit. The names of Boyle, 
Cavendish, Rumford, Franklin, Audubon, Hum- 
boldt, Faraday, Draper, Clerk-Maxweil in the 
past, and Marsh, Cooke, Rutherford, Agassiz, 
Joule, Rayleigh in the present, show that bread 
and butter 1s not the only motive. But that it 
enters, and enters largely, inte the inducements 
to investigation which possess Germany, is not 
to be questioned.-—Yours respectfully, B. 

CHARLESTON, S. C., December 14, 1885. 





JEWS IN AMERICAN SOCIETY. 


To THE EprtToR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: Your article in this week’s issue on the 
‘« Keiley Correspondence” is capital, just to the 
point, as your articles always are. Does not this 
prejudice against the Jews exist in this country 
as well? Are Jews ever received in good society 
outside of their own? Do Americans ever asso- 
ciate with Jews outside of business? Do Ameri- 
can ladies call on Jewish ladies and receive them 
at their houses? If they do [am nct aware of it; 
on the contrary, I know that they do not, and 
would turn up their noses if they should meet 
them on terms of social equality; the Constitution 
and fundamental laws of this country notwith- 
standing. Mr. Bayard probably never heard of 
Judge Hilton's refusal to receive Mr. Seligman 
and family at the Grand Union Hotel at Saratoga 
some years ago, or of Mr. Corbin’s order not to 
admit Jews at certain places on Coney Island. 

I do not mean to question the right or wrong 
of this prejudice ; much can be said for and 
against it. I only say that it exists here as well 
as in Europe, and I should like to remind those 
people who have so much to say about the Ger- 
mans and other nations on account of their preju- 
dice against the Jews, to sweep before their own 
doors. High-sounding phrases like those that 
Mr. Bayard employed look very well on paper 
and adorn our statute-books, but they cannot de- 
ceive any one who is acquainted with the customs 
and internal affairs of this country. M. 

New York, December 17, 1885. 





* PENNSYLVANIA DUTCEL” 
To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Your correspondent ‘‘D. G.,” in the 
Nation of December 10, refers to the Germans of 
Pennsylvania in terms which may perbaps re- 
quire some qualification. It can hardly be ex- 
pected that a high-spirited people, such as many 
of the ‘‘Pennsylvania Dutch” undoubtedly are, 
should accept without protest such assertions as 
the following : 


* They are thrifty, peaceable citizens, but they 
never rise higher. Large numbers of them still 
speak a dialect compounded of bad German and 
worse English. Many of them can scarcely un- 





1 
derstand any other language. They have reli- 


gious beliefs and ceremonies so strange that 
those who have not seen them often doubt their 
existence. They are far inferior to the Quakers ; 
have less natural ability, less education, less re- 
finement. High progress among them is an im- 
possibility.” 

We have heard such criticisms too frequently 
to be greatly displeased by them; but for all that 
they are, and always have been, manifestly un- 
just. As early as the middle of the last century 
letters were writsen to England by prominent 
Philadelphians describing the Germans as ‘so 
profoundly ignorant as to be unable to speak the 
English language,” and as ‘fast becoming like 
unto wood-born savages,” At the very time 
when these letters were written, almost every 
German church in the province sustained a 
flourishing parochial school, and the celebrated 
printer, Christopher Saur (or Sower), was con- 
ducting, at Germantown, a German publishing 
house which was by far the largest and most suc- 
cessful in the American colonies, 

Ever since my father boxed my ears in boy- 
hood for saying ‘** Pennsylvania Dutch,” I have 
not liked the term. It is certainly a misnomer. 
Tbe name Dutch properly belongs to the Holland- 
ers, and it is, therefore, misleading to apply it 
to the Germans of Pennsylvania. It is now so 
frequently employed that we have become used 
to it; but when folks want to be polite they sey 
‘Pennsylvania Germans.” 

Concerning the dialect of Pennsylvania, much 
nonsense has been written. It is, however, as 
Professor Haldeman calls it, ‘‘ a dialect of South 
German with an infusion of English.” This 
English infusion is naturally much greater in 
some localities than in others. It is notessential, 
and when itis omitted the dialect closely resem- 
bles those which are spoken along the Rhine at 
the present day. I have frequenly used it in ad- 
dressing country people in Germany, and inva- 
riably found that I was better understood 
than when I spoke pure German. 

The German clergy of Pennsylvania, as a rule, 
speak fairly good German in the pulpit and in 
private conversation, Some of them are natives 
of Germany or Switzerland, and preach precisely 
as they would have done if they had remained in 
the Fatherland. Of course, among the minor 
sects, which have no educated ministry, the 
language of the pulpit is more nearly colloquial. 
German newspapers are numerous, but vary 
greatly in style. Some of them employ excellent 
language, while others seek to amuse their 
patrons by introducing localisms and peculiar 
forms of axpression. Since the schools have be- 
come English, the language of the people is 
rapidly changing, and 1t must be confessed that 
it is often imperfect and broken. In this respect 
improvement may be confidently expected; and 
in the meantime we console ourselves with the 
reflection that the English spoken by rustic com- 
munities in other sections of the country is not 
always immaculate. 

Your correspondent’s references to “strange be- 
liefs and ceremonies” [am at a loss to under- 
stand. Three-fourths of the Germans of Pennsyl- 
vania, it is safe to assert, are either Lutherans, 
Reformed (generally called ‘“German Reformed”), 
Moravians, or Methodists. There are also seve- 
ral Roman Catholic congregations. In the beliefs 
and ceremonies of these denominations there is cer- 
tainly notbing which can be considered strange. 
They number among their ministers eminent 
theologians whose writings, whether composed in 
English or German, are not unknown to persons 
who take an interest in theological literature. 
They have hterary institutions whose published 
course of study indicates that they hold a re- 
spectable position among American colleges, and 
many of their recent graduates are now pursuing 
advanced studies in European universities. 





The only denominations to which the remarks 
of your correspondent can in any degree apply 
are the so-called ‘* peace sects,” which are espe- 
cially numerous in Lancaster County. This term 
includes the Mennonites and ‘* Dupkers,” or Ger- 
man Baptists, with several minor ‘asteroidal 
fragments.” They resemble the Quakers in 
wearing a peculiar dress and in testifying against 
the evils of war and a “ stipendiary clergy.” In 
doctrine they are generally Baptist. The 
“‘Dunkers” on certain occasions practise feet 
washing as a religious act. This is certainly a 
“strange ceremony,” but it is with them a very 
solemn service, for which they claim Scriptural 
warrant in the example of Christ. In their own 
way they are an active and energetic body, and 
in the Western States are making progress in 
purely English communities. An offshoot from 
this sect was the ‘Order of the Solitary,” at 
Ephrata, which was so prominent in our early 
literary histcry; but it has long since ceased to 
exist. 

Small religious denominations in rural commu- 
nities are apt to become fossilized; and the 
‘**peace sects” have in some respects proved no 
exception to the rule. For many years they 
were generally opposed to higher education, but 
in this respect there have been great changes, 
and they now have several exceJlent schools, If 
in some respects unprogressive, the fact is proba- 
bly mainly due to their great average wealth. 
The magnificent farms, in which they take great 
pride, require attention and labor, and they lack 
incentives to ‘“ high progress.” It is, however, 
certain that they bave a sufficient knowledge of 
finance for their own immediate purposes. To 
them especially the language ascribed toa recent 
Governor of Illinois may be supposed to apply: 
‘*A Pennsylvania Dutchman in trade can give a 
Yankee several ‘ points’ and yet beat him on his 
own ground.” Such as they are, it is, however, 
unfair to represent the ‘‘ peace sects” as typical 
of the whole body of Pennsylvania Germans. 

Most of the early German settlers were poor 
exiles, driven from the Palatinate by successive 
French invasions, or by the cruelty of their own 
rulers. When they arrived in Pennsylvania they 
foun 1 that earlier settlers had chosen land which 
was easily cleared, and they were compel'ed to 
attack the forests which occupied the interior of 
the country. The result proved that the soil 
which had sustained great trees was best suited 
to agricultural purposes; but who can form an 
adequate idea of the toil and privation which the 
task of clearing it involved? For years they 
dwelt in comparative solitude, constantly ex- 
posed to the attacks of hostile savages. Sepa- 
rated in great degree from the educational in- 
fluences of the fatherland, and unable to speak 
the language of their rulers, it is perhaps 
not surprising that their intellectual progress dur- 
ing the colonial period was slow,though there were 
among them, at all times, men of intelligence 
and influence. Concerning the important part 
which they subsequently took in the War of the 
Revolution, Bancroft has written: ‘* Neither they 
nor their descendants have laid claim to all the 
praise that was their due.” Of the Governors of 
Pennsylvania since the Revoluticn eight nave 
been ‘Pennsylvania Germans” and several 
others were German on the mother’s side. On the 
social influence of the Germans in Pennsylvania 
it is not necessary to enlarge. Such names as 
Muhlenberg, Wister, Helffenstein, Hiester, Keim, 
and many others have, we believe, been men- 
tioned beyond the limits of the State. In science, 
too, the names of Melsheimer, Gross, Leidy, and 
Haldeman are sufficiently familiar. 

The Quakers and the Germans have always 
been good friends, though they have had little 
personal communication. Except in Philadelphia 
and ite vicinity, the Quakers have ceased to be an 
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important element in our population. Their gen- 
tle manners must, however, win them friends 
wherever they are known, and we cheerfully ac- 
cord tothem all the refinement which has been 
claimed in their behalf. In natural ability, on 
the other hand, the Penasylvania Germans are 
not inferior to any other people. Indeed, I have 
been assured by eminent educators that they 
manifest a peculiar aptitude for classical and 
philosophical studies. 

English is the language of our country, and all 
other languages must give way before it. In 
Pennsylvania the day will surely come when 
German shall be cultivated only as an accom- 
plishment, and spoken by the intelligent alone. 
Such changes, however, require more than a sin- 
gle generation. In the meantime, it may be well 
to remember the advice of Dr. Benjamin Rush, 
in his ‘ Essay on the Germans,’ written a cen- 
tury ago: ‘Do not contend with their preju- 
dices in favor of their lansuage. It will be the 
channel through which the knowledge and dis- 
coveries of the wisest nations in Europe may be 
couveyed into our country.” J. H. Dubbs. 





THE INDIAN PROBLEM. 


To tHe Cprror or THE Nation: 

Sir: All will agree with Commissioner Atkins 
in the opinion that ** It should be industriously and 
gravely impressed upon them (the Indians) that 
they must abandon their tribal relations and take 
lauds in severalty,” ete. The Commissioner, 
however, singularly underrates the power of In- 
dian prejudice in entertaining the hope that all 
the Indiars can be won over in five years to the 
support of such measures. The five (so called) 
Civilized Nations are supposed to be much more 
susceptible than others to new ideas, and yet the 
prejudice among them against such a movement 
is exceedingly bitter. 1t is doubtless true that 
many cf the mixed bloods are at heart in favor 
of such a course ; but they dare not openly advo- 
cate it, as such action would immediately deprive 
them of all political influence, and even subject 
them to great risk of property and life. 

Any attempt to change the stafus quo in five 
years, or in tive times five years, will certainly be 
bitterly opposed by the tull-bloods with almost 
absolute unanimity. The great trouble lies inthe 
fact that they are utterly devoid of any ambition 
for personal independence and advancement. If 
one happens to rise a little above the common 
level and begins to advocate something better, it 
is not infrequently at the cost of his life. We 
have put it in the power of the Indians to live 
without work,and the bread of idleness is anything 
else but a civilizing diet. The lesson of laziness 
which our policy has inculcated will not readily 
be unlearned, and he who hopes to see the prob- 
lem disposed of in a few years is destined to dis- 
appointment. 

Mr. Atkins’s plan for selling the surplus lands 
and putting the money on interest for the diffe- 
rent tribes has a serious objection : it will act as 
a perpetual premium on the laziness and lack of 
ambition which we have mentioned, Congress 
should respond at once to the President's recom- 
mendation for a Commission to investigate the 
problem. The occasional visits of Congressional 
committees are a perfect farce,so far as securing 
any valuable information as a basis for legisla- 
tion is concerned. Only a day or two is spent at 
each agency, and the value of that is generally 
counteracted by the fact that the Indians are 
warned beforehand to ** put their best foot for- 
ward.” It is safe to say that all the information 
gathered by the average ** junketing committee” 
could be obtained from other sources at one-hun- 
dredth part of the cost. 

Let us have an Indian Commission with ample 
funds to make a thorough investigation of the 








problem, so that Congress may no longer be 
forced to legislate in complete ignorance. W. 
INDLAN TERRITORY, December 14, 1885. 





‘LES MISERABLES’ IN ENGLISH. 
To THE EpItorR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: I should like through your columns to 
warn the readers of the Nation against a so 
called translation of Victor Hugo's * Les Miséra- 
bles,’ in three volumes, published by Ward, Lock 
& Co., of London and New York. In erder to 
show how incomplete and untrustworthy this 
transiation is, it 1s only necessary to state that 
the publishers have abridged the tive volumes of 
the original French edition to three volumes of 
about the same size in the English translation — 
in other words, have left out entirely some 700 
or S00 pages, or a out two-tifths of the work as 
published in French. It would be tedious to at 
tempt to call attention toeven a small part of the 
omissions, but there is one alone which to me 
would render the book absolutely worthless, viz. ; 
the entire elimination of the sixteen or seventeen 
chapters containing Hugo’s magnificent deserip- 
tion of the battle of Waterloo. 

Another piece of ‘fine work” which distin 
guishes this remarkable production is the pub 
lishing in umform style of * By the King's Com- 
mand,’ another novel of Hugo's, which has no 
more to do with ‘ Les Misérables’ than Dumas’s 
‘Count of Monte Cristo, and placing this work 
in the same box with * Les Miscrabies,’ and List 
ing it on the title-pages of the three volumes of 
the latter work in such a manner as to give the 
purchaser the impression that ‘By the King’s 
Command’ is either a part of * Les Miserables’ o1 
a sequel to it, Permit me to inquire whether 
there 13 a trustworthy and complete translation 
of ‘ Les Misérables’ to be found in this country 

Respectfully, W. G. 

CunicaGo, December 14, 188! 

WOMEN ART STUDENTS IN MUNICH. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: Can I have through your columns answers 
to the following questions concerning women art 
students at Munich / 
American women could live in that city on very 
small means? If there are portrait and life 
classes exclusively for women, whe are the teach- 
ers of such classes, and the cost of instruction ! 
If it would be possible for an American woman 
in Munich to support herself by teaching the 
English language, and how she could tind such 
employment ! M. 


New YorkK City, December 14, 1885, 


First, how and where two 











Mr. W. P. Tisper, *U. S. Diplomatic Agent to 
the Free State of the Congo,” is now preparing 
his notes of travel in that section of Africa, and 
the book, profusely illustrated with pictures 
taken from photographs, will be of consider- 
able interest. Mr. Tisdel travelled on and 
along the Congo and its tributanes nearly six 
months, penetrating into the interior as far as 
Stanley Pool, and visiting several entirely un- 
known parts of that country. He passed the 
great cataracts of the Congo, so graphically 
described by Stanley, hunted elephants and hip- 
popotami, and had to figbt his way through the 
country. So far only two works on the Congo 
have appeared—one written by Stanley himself: 
the other by Mr. Johnston, an English newspaper 
correspondent and disciple of Stanley. Mr. Tis- 
del's book will be the first by an independent ob- 
server who does not share Stanley's enthusiasm, 
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and will make some startling revelations about 
the true state of affairs onthe Congo. A German 
edition of the work is being prepared by Mr 
Ernst von Hesse Wartegg 

M. de Brazza has very recently returned | 
France, and is about to write an account of bis 
ten vears’ work as an explorer in the vailey of 
the Congo. The chief results of the expedition 
sent out by the French Government in JSS) und 
his lead are summed up as follows by the Jem, 
A territory equal in extent to France has been 
acquired on the right bank of the Congo, a lar 
part of which 1s high and well-watered table 





land. Twenty-five stations have been for 
over twenty-five hundred mules of river ¢ 





have been surveyed, and a regular communica 
tion between the interior and the coast, by means 
of the Niadi and Osowe Rivers, has been estab 
The coast of this expedition to the ¢ ‘ 
140,000 francs 

An American edition of Mr. George Sau 


lished 
ernment has been 2, 
bury'’s new ‘Specimens of English Prose Stvk 
wil! be issued at once by Jamsen, MeClurg & Co 
Chicago 

‘Evolution and Religion,” a lecture by ft! 
Rev, M. J. Savage, will be published in pam; 
form by Geo. H. Buchanan & Co., Philadelphia 

‘Sermons Preached in the First Church, | 
ton,’ by the late Rufus Ellis, D. D., is in the pp: 
of Cupples, Upham & Co 

The forthcoming report of the New York 
Shakspere Society cn the supposed original 
tograph of Shakspere now in possession of ¢ 
Gunther, of Chicago, will be accompanied by 
detail photographs of the foho, of the autograpl 
and of the varmous memoranda, signatures, and 
inscriptions on the folio and its bindings. The 
report will be printed in the regular series of th 
Society's publications 

Having, in his ‘Old Times, brought us to the 
clase of the last century, Mr. John Ashton, Ike 
some paDorauiic showman, draws the curtain on 
‘The Dawn of the Nineteenth Centurv in Eng 
land" 


dawn is the first decade, whose leading politico- 


Putnams). The periodical extent of the 
economic events Mr. Ashton summarizes as is his 
wont, and then proceeds (when the first of his 
two volumes ts nearly exhausted) to exhibit life 
m the streets, on the river Thames (for it is Lon 
don be has in view more than England), and in 
society He tells of modes of convevance, of Gil 
and gas lighting. of pohee, of cock-fighting and 
gambling, of hunting, of costume, of concerts, of 
theatres and attendant rioting, of painting, of 
the press, of medicine, of army and navy, of 
smuggling, of executions, etc., ete. All these 
topics he illustrates in the usual way—textually 
by extracts from the newspapers of the time, and 
pictorially by his own tracings from conterpo- 
rary caricatures and broadsides. Any one who 
has read his former works knows just what this 
is: like the March Hare and the Hatter at table 
in * Alice’s Adventures,’ Mr. Ashton has ‘‘ moved 
up” one plate for his new feast. He is not a 
master in this kind of historical purveying, but 
he has the field pretty much to himself, and his 
pages contain a great deal of amusement and 
information. 

We have already said our say about Mr 
Pater’s ‘ Marius the Epicurean,’ and it is enough 
to note here a second edition in a single volume 
and less expensive, but still handsomely made, 
by Macmillan & Co 

‘A Winter Holiday,’ by William F. Hutchin- 
son (printed hy the Providence Press Co.), tells a 
good many interesting things about a trip to 
St. Augustine, Cuba, Nassau, and one or two 
other of the Bahamas. The style is uneven, and 
sometimes degenerates to something lower than 
the colloquial ; and the book has too much the 
air of an advertisement. 

The new Harvard University catalogue ex- 
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hibits two innovations, one the fresh design for 
the college seal on the title-page; the other tne 
map at the end, on which are set down the col- 
lege buildings and even the residences of the pro- 
fessors, together with a considerable portion of 
the city of Cambridge. This is a much-needed 
improvement. The catalogue can be had in New 
York of F. W. Christern, 37 West Twenty-third 
Street. 

No number of Le Francais has been a 
better example of the peculiar excellence of this 
periodical, and yet once more and finally the 
editor is obliged to suspend publication. His ex- 
perience has certainly shown that for such a help 
to the study and enjoyment of French there is 
not, as he says, a vrai besoin, or, as our Ameri- 
can idiom is, a paying demand. On every ac- 
count this is much to be regretted, but M. Lévy 
has the rare satisfaction of having left nothing 
undone to merit success; and if he has at last 
shared the fate of his predecessors, in point of 
achievement he greatly surpassed them all. 

In Mélusine for November 20 M. H. Gaidoz 
leads off with a paper on folk-lore in the United 
States, paying particular attention to Mr. W. W. 
Newell's excellent work on the ‘Games and Songs 
of American Children’ (Harpers, 1883), which he 
praises in very high terms, and ranks among the 
best European writings on the subject. He pays 
it the further compliment of an appendix, sup- 
plementing its bibliography. 

Book-Lore enters on its second volume with 
the December number. The American agent is 
Mr. David G. Francis, 17 Astor Place, New 
York. 

The National Exposition at Buda-Pesth has 
naturally its Fine Arts section, of which the il- 
lustrated catalogue, in three languages, has just 
come to hand (New York: F. W. Christern). 
We are assured in the introduction that this col- 
lection of paintings and statuary fairly repre- 
sents the artistic impulse of the past decade in 
Hungary. If so, it is certainly of good omen, 
for, judged by these process cuts, there is very 
little extravagance in the artistic tendency, 
while the national spirit is so prevalent that there 
is a remarkable freshness in this catalogue as 
compared, say, with that of the Salon. We see 
it in tne landscapes, the domestic pictures, the 
portraits, and the historical compositions, which 
are not too numerous. One remarks among the 
portraits a fine one of Tisza. 

The Commission appointed to prepare a ‘ His- 
tory of the Jews of Germany’ has determined to 
publish, as preliminary to this work, complete 
chronological lists of all documents, chronicles, 
inscriptions, acts, and laws relating to the Jews 
of the Frankish and German Empires down to 
the accession of Rudolph of Hapsburg, in 1273. 
A journal will also be issued containing minor 
miscellaneous historical material. The plan of 
the Commission includes in addition the publica- 
tion of translations of all works in the Hebrew 
language, both manuscript and printed, relating 
to the Jews, and as introductory to this a biblio- 
graphy of all such works will be published. 

‘ Reise der russischen Gesandtschaft in Afghan- 
istan und Buchara in den Jahren 1878-1879" (2 
vols.; Jena, 1885) is the title of the German 
translation of a highly interesting Russian book 
of travels and personal adventure by Dr. Yavor- 
ski (in German transliteration,‘‘ Jaworskij”). The 
author was the medical attendant of General 
Stolietoff in the embassy to Emir Shir Ali, start- 
ed during the interval between the conclusion of 
the treaty of San Stefano and that of the treaty 
of Berlin, when Russia, exasperated by Beacons- 
field’s threatened intervention in Turkey, was 
anxious to create for herself a diversion by an 
alliance with Afghanistan against the British in 
India. The Emir was won over, which led to 
England's declaration of war against Afghanis- 





tan, whereupon Stolietoff hastily left Kabul, ac- 
companied only by Dr. Yavorski, and returned 
to Tashkent, in Russian Turkistan. The physi- 
cian was sent back to join the rest of the embassy, 
and met it at Massari Sherif, in Afghan 
Turkistan, whither it had retired with Shir Ali 
in his flight before the British advance. He re- 
mained at the side of the fugitive Prince till the 
iatter’s death, in February. 1879, and then, sur- 
rounded by turbulent soldiery, sought refuge 
across the Oxus, in the dominions of the Emir of 
Bokhara, at whose court he remained for a time, 
until circumstances allowed him to return to 
Tashkent. The narrative is uncommonly rich in 
particulars gained from close observation and 
study concerning the physical, ethnographical, 
and political conditions of the countries visited, 
to which the translator, Dr. Eduard Petri, has 
added an introduction aud valuable explanatory 
notes. 

More pressing publications have forced us to 
neglect several valuable seriai issues, whose pro- 
gress we note from time totime. From B. Wes- 
termann & Co. we have received Parts 4-7 of 
Prof. G. Droysen’s ‘ Allgemeiner Historischer 
Handatlas,’ with its fine open maps—this double- 
page one of Germany in the time of the Refor- 
mation, for example, being about 14x18 in., and 
mest minutely colored. Part 5 contains nume- 
rous plans of the Continental battlefields of 1864-71 
on a large scale, and in one view the ground 
fought over by France and Germany in 1870-71, 
In Part 7 Elsass-Lothringen from 1648 to 1780 is 
shown in one large and three small maps. A copi- 
ous textaccompanies each of the parts, of which 
three more will complete the wo:k, embracing 
ninety-six maps, at a cost of twenty marks. 

Of the ‘Allgemeine Neturkunde’ (Westermann), 
Parts 2-10 are before us, all devoted to ethnogra- 
phy, and all to Africa. The text is by Prof. Dr. 
Friedrich Ratzel, and of correspondingly high 
authority are the illustrations. These are very 
numerous, and mostly from photographs, and 
possess extraordinary interest as faithful deline- 
ations of savage and barbarvuus tribes in groups 
and in individual portraiture, our old friend 
Ketchwyo (to spell his name phonetically) being 
shown in this gallery. We must also remark the 
frequent colored plates of weapons, tools, orna- 
ments, etc., as well as of native Africans; they 
are admirably executed. 

Of higher grade typographically (but not pic- 
torially, though the cuts are fine) is the popular 
‘Allgemeine Weltgeschichte’ of Flathe, Hertz- 
berg, and their associates (Westermann). The 
new parts of this are 23-28, and include Hertz- 
berg’s ‘ History of the Ancient Romans,’ without 
finishing it. The illustrations are plentiful in 
the text and on separate leaves. 

Meyer's ‘ Konversations- Lexikon,’ in the fourth 
edition, has completed its second volume and 
begun the third with Parts 1, 2, ending with 
Bogorodizk. The leading general articles are 
on building and statuary, beer, Berlin, Burmah, 
population, and tiowers; the fullest biographical 
on Beaconsfield, Beethoven, and Bismarck. The 
illustrations to statuary are very delicate and ex- 
emplify a host of masterpieces. There is an il- 
luminated facsimile of a page of Gutenberg’s 
forty-line Latin Bible of 1455, and four pages of 
autographs, all European. Among the maps, we 
can cite two of Berlin and its environs, and also 
Baden, Belgium, and Bohemia, It marks the 
rapid changes in Oriental politics that when the 


jations with Europe. 

The new ‘ Brockhaus’s Conversations-Lexikon ’ 
(L. W. Schmidt) also shows in its new parts 172 
to 177 what it can do in colored illustration, 
with a fine plate of polychromatic ornaments, and 





another of the principal orders, Austria-Hun- 





article on Burma was closed, France seemed to | 
be the Power about to bring that country into re- | 


gary and its ‘“‘annexes” carry off the honors in 
the map series. From the ethnographic map of 
the Austrian Empire, which includes the larger 
part of the Balkan States, it appears that not only 
are there no Serbs in the territory claimed by 
King Milan as compensation for the aggrandize- 
ment of Bulgaria, but that the Bulgars are the 
main inhabitants of the country now belonging to 
Servia to the northwest of Pirot as far as the 
junction of the Nishawa and Bulgarian-Morawa 
Rivers. If a line should be drawn from this point 
to the northern boundary of the Widdin District, 
a large proportion of the inhabitants of the Ser- 
vian territory south of it would be found to be 
Bulgars, the Serbs occupying only a part of the 
central portion. Excellent are the customary 
folded plates of birds, stones, plants, ete. The 
articles Austria, Ottoman Empire, and East In- 
dies make a timely appearance. Paris is treated 
at length, and the work pauses at George 
Peabody. The lesser Brockhaus (L. W. Schmidt) 
has attained its thirtieth part and first volume, 
ending with Heuéler. 

A correspondent informs us that two years ago 
at Newnham College, Cambridge, England, the 
girl students conducted a society analogous to the 
Johns Hopkins House of Commons, with a Libe- 
ral and a Conservative side, and discussions on 
leading Parhamentary topics. Still another calls 
attention to an article by the late Blanchard Jer- 
rold in the Nineteenth Century for June, 1883, on 
‘*The Manufacture of Opinion,” which states that 
at that date more than a hundred ‘ Houses of 
Commons” were in existence in England, some of 
them having more than a thousand members, 
and one of them (in Liverpool) beng twenty-five 
vears old. What is particularly n« teworthy here is 
that they are not organizations of studerts, nor 
confined to young men. They are, in fact, a good 
deal like our debating societies, lyceums, ete. 


—The January Atlantic makes no effort to 
astonish the New Year with the signs of its 
prosperity. The first chapters of a fresh serial 
by Miss Murfree, and another opening of the 
‘* New Portfolio,” which it is evident age is never 
to have a chance cf withering, naturally mark 
the beginning of a volume, but without ostenta- 
tion. The noticeable thing in the number, in a 
literary way, is the editor’s breaking of a long 
silence in fiction by a story, ‘*Two Bites at a 
Cherry,” plotted with characteristic surprise, and 
as felicitous in its art as in its title. Full as it is 
of the incessant interplay of thought, image, and 
wit, which is the author's charm in prose, it car- 
ries us safely over even the pitiless comedy of its 
jinale. A truly notable article, too, is that on 
“The Free Negroes of North Carolina.” instrue- 
tive both as to the condition of the blacks in 
ante-bellum days, and as to the curious social 
phases of the Southern poor at present, over 
which light is gradually stealing. The race here 
discusse1 is the original or manumitted Negro, 
in distinction to that of the Freedmen, which 
settled in the border counties and along the then 
worthless coast. It will be news to some to find, 
what is true, that the free negroes enjoyed the 
right of suffrage until 1855; aid the peculiar con- 
ditions in North Carolina which made their lot 
more tolerable than elsewhere, as well as the non- 


enforcement of the violent laws of the reaction- 


ary and terrorized period, are so treated as to 
throw a good deal of light on history. It seems 
that an irreconcilable feud exists between the 
two groups of blacks—the ‘* Old Issue” and the 
‘* New Issue,” as they call each other—and that 
the old race is destined to decay and extinction, 
in the writer’s view, partly because of their hy- 
bridity—the three-fold strain of white, black, and 
Indian—and partly because of * the innate indo- 
lence and shiftlessness ” of a race never compelled 
to habits of industry, and insensible to the stimu- 
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lus which their newly acquired freedom gave to 
the freedmen. 

— Harper's is distinguished by the first appear- 
ance of Mr. Howells as the occupant of the ** Stu- 
dy,” in whose atmosphere at the first rising of 
the curtain there is more geniality than light. 
An interesting literary contribution is that of 
Mr. Conway’s, in which he lays the wandering 
newspaper ghost of that ** pall-bearer of William 
Shakspere” who was buried in Virginia. The 
stone seems to have been found, and the erased 
inscription recovered from a soldier’s diary. The 
date, 1618, makes it our oldest known epitaph 
But there is nothing said of the funeral at Strat- 
ford. General McClellan's paper on the militia is 
the most important in the number, in public in- 
terest. That it advocates a new army and mili- 
tiais a matter of course, and General McClellan 
gives his advice in detail as to its formation, com- 
position, training, and disposition in the different 
parts of the country. The reasons with which he 
supports the general demand are not uncommon 
ones, and are certainly to be admitted as valid 
fora reform of some sort in our system of de- 
fence and armed national police, though perhaps 
so complete a system as he argues for may bea 
matter of army logic rather than civil necessity. 
One reason only we note as unusual, and it is to 
be observed that it is given in connection with a 
prophecy of a speedy restoration of our mercan- 
tilenavy. Then, savs General McClellan, ‘* we 
will begin to ask ourselves by what righta fo- 
reign nation holds a cordon of fortified naval 
stations commanding so many ap- 
proach to our shores, and enabling it to cut off 
our vessels in the event of war.” He refers to 
Halifax, the Bermudas, Nassau, and Jamaica; 
and clinches his comment by declaring that had 
we possessed the Bermudas and Nassau the civil 
war would have been shortened ** by some two 


avenues of 


years.” 


—The prediction of cold waves by the Signal 
Service is one of the most practical and success- 
ful of their efforts. The smaller needs of the in- 
dividual householder who shakes down and cov- 
ers over his own furnace, as well as the larger in- 
terests of the dealers who ship cattle by the car- 
load from the West, and the requirements of the 
unattractive occupation that is thought to be 
characteristic of Cincinnati, are all served by the 
timely announcement of the change from thaw- 
ing to freezing weather. A recent Signal Ser- 
vice note on ‘Cold Waves and Their Progress,’ 
by Lieutenant Woodruff, is therefore of more 
than usual popular interest. It 
examination of the cold waves occurring from 
January to June in the years 1SS8i-S4, wien 
eighty-eight sudden abnormal falls of more than 
15° were recorded. The waves appear in the far 
Northwest ; 15 per cent. of them came from the 
Pacific, but the larger remaining portion were 
tirst detected in Montana or Dakota. It is there- 
fore concluced that their origin is north of our 
stations, in British America. They always fol- 
low an area of low barometer, and are accompa- 
nied by high pressure ; and if the movements of 
these latter could be definitely predetermined, 
the prediction of the progress of the cold waves 
would be made more accurate than it now is. 
According to their direction of advance, three 
classes of waves are distinguished : the first move 
eastward over the great lakes and across New 
England, not extending south of the Ohio; the 
second spread southeast ward and cover the whole 
country east of the Rockies in their progress, and 
this class occurs as frequently as the other two 
together; the third move southward from Mon 
tana and Dakota to Texas, then eastward over 
the Gulf States, and finally to the Atlantic slope: 
these sometimes are felt at St. Louis and Shreve- 
port before they reach St. Paul and Chicago, 


is based on an 





Nation. 


Thirty-three examples out of sixty-six reached 
Bismarck as soon as Helena ; Washington has to 
wait thirty-two to fifty-six hours later for their 
appearance, The cold wave that spread over the 
country on March 18 and 19, 1885, is described in 
some detail as a well-marked and typical illus 
tration of the phenomena in question: from New 
England to Texas there extended a broad beit of 
country within which the temperature fell 20° to 
40°, and even 47 A com 
prehensive table, giving the numerical elements 


. in twenty-four bours. 


of the eighty-eight waves, closes the note 


Not long ago Capt. Willard Glazier succeed 
elin gaining considerable newspaper notoriety 
by reason of his alleged discovery of a new source 
for the Mississippi River, in che form of a lake 


higher up on the stream than Lake Itasca, To 
this lake he modestly attached his own name, 


while the members ef his famnly, his sisters anJ 
his cousins and his aunts, were all remembered in 
the distribution of names upon the minor lakes 
and streams in the field of his explorations, and 
he is now attempting in earnest to have bis pre- 
posterous Claims as a geographical discoverer re 
cognized and his names adopted by the map-mak 
As 
head of the Mississippi is not by any means a 


ers. is well known, the country about the 


terra incognita, Tn 1832 Schoolcraft explored 
the river to Lake Itasca, which he discovered. 
In 1836 Nicollet extended the work, including in 
his area of exploration the region drained by the 
atfluents of this lake. 
five small lakes or ponds which are drained into 
Lake Lta-ea, and unquestionably one of these 1s 
**Lake Glazier.” In later 
roads, and railroads have approached the region, 
lumbermen have thoroughly explored it, 
finally, in 1876, it was sectionized by the General 
Land Office. 
mile, both in the direction of a parallel and of a 
meridian, and every Jake and pond balf a mile in 
length was surveyed by traverse. 
this kind leaves little room for geographical dis- 
coveries. Five years after this survey was made 
Captain Glazier made his alleged discovery. 
From his map and narrative it is easy to see that 
his ** Lake Glazier” is identical with Elk Lake, 
of the Land Office plat.which is situated in town 
ship 145 north, range 36 west. This lake,or rather 
pond, has an area of about half a square mile, 
and is about 200 yards distant from the extremity 
of the southwest arm of Lake Itasca. 


He describes no fewer than 


years settlements, 


and 


Lines were run at intervals of a 


A survey of 


—The Japanese seem determined to be in line 
with the other civilized nations of the world, and 
their seriousness and perseverance contrast sharp- 
ly with that trivial view of them which is popu- 
larly held in Christendom. Americans are even 
surprised when told that the subjects of the Mi 
kado do not enjoy the burlesque and cxricature 
of him as seen on the theatre boards, and accept 
ed as the mirror of fact and history. One of the 
most recent indications of progress in Dai Nip 
pon is the formation of the Roma-ji Kai (Roman 
Aipbabet Association) in Tokio. The object of 
this band of scholars, which is composed of both 
natives and foreigners, is to diseard the old cum 
brous modes of writing and printing. borrowed 
from China, and to sulstitute the Roman letters. 
Most of the Japanese members are students who 
have studied in Europe or the United States, and 
are familiar with one or more of the modern lan- 
guages of the West. They propose to use twenty- 
two of the twenty-six Roman letters, omitting 1, 
q. Vv, and x. After much labor, the committee 
of tortv members, adopting the standard pro- 
nunciation of the capital TokiG, agreed upon a 
simple system, and the Society is pow prepared 
to print, in accordance with it, both books and 
vernacular newspapers. They accept the conso- 
nants at their usual English values, and the vow- 
els at those of Italian (German or Latin), and 
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thus write Japanese words, discarding the usual 


spelling. Heretofore the 
graphs have been employed in writing on sen 


kana Chinese ideo 


ous subjects, and the Japanese syllabary of f 
transliteration, for tri 


vial correspondence, story -books, novels, and such 


eight sounds for phonetic 


literatu;e as uneducated women and children 
make use of. It has been demonstrated that. by 
tnasterv and use of the svstem of the Roma 

Kai, a Japanese lad mav learn to read as well in 


alle to read 


one vear as of old he was ! t 
Years, Some go so far as to make the advantages 
fifty times greater—a week m Roma ji ben 
equal to 4 vear in Shinai. Of course, easy ‘ 
tical use of books printed in Romanizad Jay 
presupposes a knowledge of the spoken tony 
Already the members of the Romaji Ka AN 
begun to print a newspaper > prominent journals 


are devoting a column per day to matter print 


in Roman letters; and dictionaries, text-book 
native literature, and the classic texts are to be 
thus set forth It will thus be peeorb { } 

ropeans to study Japanese without trial toe th 


eves, and waste of vears in deciphermng at 





membering the  s: tdew-wt t 
Chinese. As matter of fact, the Cl sel \ 
ters are no better fitted t xpress Japanese that 
toexptess Latin or Englhist The Rotaan let 
is thus destined to be in eapan an engine of 4 
gress 

From indications sufficiently abundant 
seems hbighiv probable that the KR i sy 
tem will prevail in Japat Phe missions u 
native Christians already make use o} to 
enoouraging degree Phe entire New 7 ' 
and specimens of the growing Christian litera 
ture are now published with twenty two letter 
Prof. Martin N. Wvekot®, who has t v4 
pared for the press in POkio a work in Japanes 


on English rheterte and composition, : 
the Ch 


moment transliterate? tis MS 


posing it in nese character and native 


ana, at the last 


into Roma-ji, because, as he says. it “is now the 


fashion.” The pioneer and persistent advoont 


of the system, who must now rejoice in the flat 


long-awaited triumph, is our 
Hepburn, of 


medical 


tering 


Prosper t of 


own American scholar, Dr. J.C 


Kanagawa. Besides his missionary and 
labors since NSO, Doctor Hepburn, who has made 
the standard Japanese-Enghsh dictionary, issued 
the first edition in 1867, and the tourth is now 
ready. In this monumental work 


to last he has made use of substantially the 


nearly from 
first 
same system as that of the Roma-ji Kai, in whose 
conferences he has taken part. As early as 1ST 
he issued the translated New Testament in Ro 
Much credit for the final re 
Basil Hall Cham 
berlain, the accomplished English translator of 
the Ko-ji-ki, or Japanese ** Bible,” and the Rey 


manized Japanese 
sults is also to be given to Mr 


Cc. E. Eby, an American missionary. 
ORMSBY'S DON QUIXOTE.—II 
The Ingenious Gentleman Don Quircte of La 


Mancha. By Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra 
A Translation, with and Notes, 
by John Ormsby, translator of the * Poem of 


Introduction 


the Cid. Macmillan & Co. 188). 4 vol 
Svo, 
PASSING now to the volumes before us, which 


have been put forth in the best taste,correct in ty 

pography,convenient in form, appetizing in every 
respect, we are impressed with the conviction 
that all the conditions required in the interpreter 
of such a work have been successfully met in this. 
After a neat map of the district familiar to all as 
the scene of Quixotic adventure, there follows an 
explanatory preface, giving an interesting a 

count of the earlier English versions, and some cf 
the principles on which the present one is based, 
all pervaded bya scholarly, modest tone that in- 
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vites our respectful attention. The Life of Cer- 
vantes is a well-crdered exhibition of the mate- 
rials Navarrete left behind, in which, however, 
we miss the new data gathered from that scho- 
lar’s later papers, and, as already remarked, 
those furnished by Moran and the Marquis de 
Molins. The text of the translaticn is inter- 
snersed at convenient intervals with annotations 
brief but sufficient, to which attention is called 
by references at the foot of the page. The whole 
is furnished at the close with a collection of all 
the proverbs scattered through the work, given 
in the original Spanish with the literal English 
version, followed by a bibliography of chivalry 
fiction and of the editions of ‘Don Quixote.’ In 
the compilation of these lists, Gayangos and the 
Valencia Salva have been freely used, but Hidal- 
go, the Birmingham study, and the Ticknor cata- 
logue would have supplied additional matter, 
However, with the exception of Moran's edition 
of the romance, which is of the highest impor- 
tance, the leading reprints have been given 
with completeness enough, since the aim seems 
not to have beento present an exhaustive array 
of editions, Ortego’s latest specimen of Quixoto- 
mania was of course too recent forinsertion, and 
we believe has not been made known abroad save 
to the holders of Murillo’s Bulletin. Aribau’s 
issue of 1846, that heads the ‘ Biblioteca de Auto- 
res Espatficles ’~—a collection that does more cre- 
dit to the energy of its publishers than to the dili- 
gence and accuracy of its editors, with promi- 
nent exceptions—was reset in larger type in 1848, 
and is one of the best readings to follow, since it 
generally reproduces the Madrid editions of 1608- 
15. 

As awhole, there can be no just doubt of the 
superiority of Mr. Ormsby’s translation over all 
that have preceded it. With a careful revision, 
to which every such effort is subject on its first 
appearance, the removal of occasional blemishes, 
faults arising from incorrect readings, and ex- 
cesses of literalism, we think it is destined to re- 
place all past efforts in this field, all contempo- 
rary competitors, and to moderate to a salutary 
degree any inordinate ambition in future aspi- 
rants. He has used Shelton freely, as was legiti- 
mate and traditional, and in many passages it 
would have been wiser to follow his text, the 
original of which was certainly that of Brussels, 
1607, for the First Part at least. 

Speaking of text, it will be as well to makea 
digression. That of ‘Don Quixote,’ which was 
always slovenly, doubtiess, in the MS., is still un- 
reliable even in the best modern editions. Each 
editor, now for more thau a century, has con- 
sidered it a duty, and apparently an easy task, to 
correct the author of his own book, storing it 
with the gratuitous changes and interpretations 
of fertile inventors. The writer of the preface 
to Bohn’s edition justly remarks: ** An original 
work of literature, if it deserve to live, ought to 
be permitted to pass through its mortal course 
unaltered, preserving the identical form in which 
it was left by its author.” But that was wmtten 
in England, a country where there is patience 
and fidelity and care; in Spain, however, where 
such qualities are considered irksome and slow, 
where tbe sun makes indolent students whose 
” un- 
wrinkles the conscience and shirks the toil, it is 
less fatiguing to ** put” the reading as the editor 
understands it, than to compare and investigate 
to reach the author's idea. So Clemencin says 
practically countless times in his six volumes of 
comments: ‘‘ Cervantes was a poor dog, who for- 
got what he had written before,” and down goes 
some Quixotic nonsense that is copied for a score 
of years as pure gold refined. Hartzenbusch was 
his successor, and he has left four sumptuous 
tomes, duplicated in 16mo, which were printed 
at great expense in the traditional prison of Cer- 
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vantes at Argamasilla de Alba, the village of La 
Mancha whose name he did “ not care to remem- 
ber.” With his literary lance in rest, Hartzen- 
busch has dashed into windmills, ejected vials 
of editorial balsam over the Sanchos of the 
plume, and mistaken droves of innocent sheep 
for veteran forces against whom no word of 
warning could restrain him. He was a clever 
writer, and a genial, obliging old gentleman as 
head of the National Library, whose acquaint- 
ance we cherished and whose memory we revere. 
But we cannot forget that his fondness for tink- 
ering nearly spoiled Alarcon, Calderon, Lope, 
and Tirso for the ‘ Biblioteca de Autores Espa- 
fioles,’ and at last the great Cervantes, treating 
their texts as school compositions sent to him 
for correction. Our friend, M. Morel-Fatio, now 
of the Collége de France, an unwearied student 
of Spanish archives, writes thus of Hartzen- 
busch’s Calderon: ‘ [1 a presque partout corrigé, 
sans faire part au lecteur des motifs qui Yob- 
ligeaient & s’écarter de la lecon traditionelle.” 
Unluckily, Mr. Ormsby bas generally adopted 
Hartzenbusch’s reading, although in many pas- 
sages he has been on his guard and adroitly 
avoided the shoals. In tasks like this, it should 
not be a question what the author ought to have 
said or might have said, but only what he did 
say in the recognized editions of his own time. 
Of the First Part of the ‘Quixote’ there are 
three Madrid editions printed by Juan de la 
Cuesta, the first of 1605 with the Privilegio for 
Castile only; the second of 1605 with the Privi- 
legio for Castile, Aragon, and Portugal. and the 
third of 1608. Each of these differs notably from 
the others, especially the third, which is now 
most esteemed and followed. An independent 
and carefully revised edition is also that of Brus- 
sels, 1607. For the Second Part there is but one 
Cuesta edition, that of 1615. Since Cervantes 
died the following year, no other could be cor- 
rected by him. All these texts are needful to 
build up a standard reading, and there will 
never be one till this collation is accomplished. 
A copy of some one of the early editions, with 
marginal and interlinear emendations in the 
handwriting of Cervantes, has lately been dis- 
covered in Spain by a Mr. F. Ortego, of Palencia, 
who published it there in 1885-4, in two volumes, 
quarto, one containing the corrections compared 
with various modern editions, and the other with 
the revised text alone. As far as we have been 
able to examine tais trouvaille, it seems to be an 
extremely valuable contribution to the subject, 
and makes many important and apt modifica- 
tions of the early printed lections. The title and 
preliminary matter are wanting to Sr. Ortego’s 
original, so that its identity has not been estab- 
lished—a thing, however, easy enough to do by 
comparing it with all the ancient editions stored 
in the vast collection of Senator Heredia, the 
Madrid owner of the late Salva library. 

So excellent a result as that which Mr. Orms- 
by has given us deserves an extended review to 
set forth some of its charming naivetés and hap- 
py hits. The defects inherent in it, as in all such 
undertakings, must, however, here be left large- 
ly unmolested for lack of space. We should have 
liked to speak of the duelos y quebrantos,and what 
Oudin found them to be as recorded in the third 
edition of his ‘Tesoro,’ Paris, 1621; to offer an 
excursus on Spanish swearing to amateurs and 
antiquaries, because it involves a good know- 
ledge of the ‘ Vitas Patrum’; to explain that “ by 
Roque” (ro-ky : i, 138) is a harmless invocation 
to the best of saints, and therefore not a Castilian 
one—to good Saint Roch of Montpellier,the patron 
of pest and torture.* Haldudo himself (long togs, 





*Ni Rey ni Roque (vol. ili, p. 12‘, which is translated 
“King, Rook (!), or earthly man,” is therefore | 
(highest of men) or Saint (best of men). The Spaniar« 
Clemencin did not understand it, because “ Roque ” was 
not a cosa de Espafia, but imported (religionis causa). 





alluding to his Moorish kirtle) is a relic of the 
wars of the Alpujarras (1568), as Mendoza and 
Marmol tell us, the survivors of which were in- 
terned in La Mancha by Philip If., where they 
may still be recognized, as in Murcia, by th> 
zaragielles (Turkish trowsers) and their manner 
of sitting cross-leggedon the ground. Hence the 
phrase, ‘‘ There may be Haldudos knights,” sim- 
ply says: ** Even seedy Moors may be gentlemen.” 
‘**Real by real, and perfumed” suggests a Spa- 
nish custom, but fails to interpret it—‘‘ every 
blessed real.” ‘I shall find you [out] though you 
should lie closer than a lizard”; closer to what ? 
why, ¢ la tapia, **to a wall.” ‘For if be spoiled 
the kather of the shoes you paid for, you have 
damaged that of his body ”; the leather of his 
body ¢ Wein America say ‘‘ hide” in both cases, 
as they do in Spain (cvero), which satisfies the 
word-play. 

The portion in the Second Part erased by the 
Inquisition (iii, 509), but preserved by Shelton,and 
in modern Spanish editions by Aribau (1846), tirst 
appears in the ‘ Index’ of Seville, 1682, appendix; 
not in thatof 1619, which never existed, except 
asa Geneva reprint of the Madrid folio of 1612- 
14. 

We will close, if allowed one moment more, 
just for the love we bear the dear old book. 
‘They are, in short, peasants; plain, homely 
people, without any tamt of disreputable blood, 
and, as the saying is, old rusty Christians, but so 
rich that by their wealth and free-handed way of 
life they are coming by degrees to be considered 
gentlefolk by birth (hida/gos), and even by po- 
sition (caballeros) ” etc. (ii, p. 64). The adjec- 
tive ‘‘disreputable” is strong: Shelton’s ‘‘ bad” 
is preferable, since the allusion is to the three 
sources of taint in one’s pedigree, blood of Jew, 
Moor, or Lutheran heresy, each of which was 
(and is) malsonante, not necessarily ‘ disrepu- 
table” in those still faithful, but a drawback, a 
blemish. ‘* Old rusty Christians,” an entire mis- 
conception of the term cristiano viejo. ‘Old 
Christians” should have always quotation marks 
in the text, because used technically. It stands 
opposed to ‘*‘ New Christians,” that is, Jewish 
and Moorish proselytes who consented to be bap- 
tized as an exemption from the persecutions of 
1590 and 1492, and applies to their descendants as 
well. Thus those Spaniards of non-Semitic ori- 
gin, old denizens of the Peninsula, of pure Ibe- 
rian, Celtic, Roman, Gothic blood, prided them- 
selves on their untainted pedigree. They were the 
gens de vieille race, the true ‘‘ Brand of Spain ”— 
‘*Qld Christians.” The word *rusty” is here a 
sad let-down, taken, however, bodily from Shel- 
ton, who did not comprehend it. Nor could he 
from books alone. The original rancioso (obsolete 
for rdncio) tallies withits etymon rancidus in so 
far as it means “rank,” ‘‘musty,” ‘“‘pungent ”; but 
here it stops, and turns into another channel, part- 
ly traced by the Jater dictionaries, and partly not. 
From ‘* musty” it comes to signify ‘‘old,” ‘‘ an- 
cient”; then *‘ old-fashioned,” *‘out of date”; next, 
‘*through and through,” ** out and out,” ‘‘genu- 
ine,” ** uncompromising,” meanings these which 
the lexica do not give, but which the people daily 
use, and which the good old sore-headed, narrow- 
minded, exclusive hidalgos of the past wrote in 
their books: see the ‘ Carta de Paracuellos,’ and the 
‘Journey of the Coaches from Madrid to Alcala,’ 
whicheare full of this sense of rancio. Whenana- 
tive wishes to declare emphatically the pride he 
feels in his intense nationalism, his Espaiiolismo, 
he will asoften say: Soyun Castellano rancio, as 
Soy Castellano por los cuatro costados, both of 
which profess him to be an out-and-out, through- 
and - through Spaniard, from the delectable 
mountains of Castile, Old or New. Hence the 
common phrase, El Fi!ésofo Rancio, is not ‘‘ the 
Rusty Philosopher,” but an uncompromising ad- 
herent of the old school, sworn foe to imported 
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novelties, heresies, liberty, and the Devil. ‘* But 
so rich”; here the text Mr. Ormsby used (that of 
Hartzenbusch) is corrupt. The first Cuesta edi- 
tion of 1605 gave, it is true, pero tan ricos; but 
the second Cuesta of 1605. and the third Cuesta 
of 1608, corrected into pero tan rancios, which 
Shelton and Oudin adopted, as do all the best 
modern Spanish texts from that of the Academy, 
1780. Don Juan, however, emended * but so 
rich,” making wealth the paramount considera- 
tion of recogmition—a totally wn-Spanish trait, 
as any one knows who has lived long in Spain. 

The translation of the whole passage would, 
then, be something in this wise: ‘In short, they 
are plain, homespun farmers, without any taint 
in their pedigree; genuine ‘Old Christians,” as 
the saying is: so genuine, indeed, that now their 
wealth and liberal] way of living are gradually 
admitting them to rank as nobles, and to even 
the best society as gentlefulk.” 
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DICEY’S LAW OF THE ENGLISH CONSTI- 
TUTION.—I. 


Lectures Introductory to the Study of the Law 
of the Constitution. By A. V. Dicey. Mac- 
millan & Co, 1885. 

WHEN one scrutinizes the English Constitution, 
it is like looking at the nests of birds or at the 
curious and intricate work of beavers and in- 
sects; its strange contrivances seem not so much 
the ordered and foreseen result of buman wisdom 
as a marvellous outcome of instinct, of a singular 
political sense and apprehension, feeling its sure 
way for centuries, amid all sorts of obstacles, 
through and around and over them, with the 
busy persistence of a tribe of ants. England, in 
emerging from the Middle Ages, has brought 
along its old forms and institutions—king and 
lords and all the phraseology of feudal subjec- 
tion—but it has harnessed all these stately me- 
dixval appearances into the service of freedom. 
Through the extraordinary energy of the Eng- 
lish political genius, the old institutions bave 
grown elastic and significant of new thought. 
*:T,the writer,” says the author of the Ottimo Com- 
mento, ‘‘heard Dante say that never a rhyme 
had lei him to say other than he would, but that 
many a time and oft he had made words say in 
his rhymes what they were not wont to express 
for other poets.” In like manner the English 
have forced their familiar institutions to express 
their highest political conceptions. Never an in- 
stitution has led them to say other than they 
would; and, indeed, they have said through these 
institutions things that other nations have not 
known how to express. Tbe other day a writer 
in the Spectator proposed as an amendment to a 
scheme for the reform of the House of Lords 
that, instead of having, as had been suggested, a 
hundred working peers, chosen by the Crown 
from among the Lords at the beginning of each 
session, the choice should be made by ballot by the 
Commons. The Spectator, in a foot-note tothe 
communication, remarked: ‘‘ What is the diffe- 
rence? The Crown is only another name fora 
majority in the House of Commons.” That is 
substantially true; but what a remarkable state- 
ment it is! How has this come about ? 

‘The leaders of the English people.” says Pro- 
fessor Dicey, *‘in their contests with royal power 
never attempted, except in periods of revolu- 
tionary violence, to destroy or dissipate the au- 
thoricy of the Crown as head of the State. Their 
policy, continued through centuries, was to leave 
the power of the King untouched, but to bind 
down the action of the Crown to recognized 
modes of procedure which, if observed, would 
secure first the supremacy of the jaw, and ulti- 
mately the sovereignty of the nation. The King 
was acknowledged to be supreme judge, but it 
was early estaBlished that he could act judicially 
only in and through his courts; the King was re- 
«ognized as the only legislator, but be could en- 
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act no valid law except as King in Parliament, 
the King held in his hands all the prerogatives of 
the executive government; but, as was after long 
struggles determined, he could Jegallv exercise 
these prerogatives only through ministers who 
were members of bis council, and incurred re 
sponsibility for his acts. Tbus the personal will 
of the King was gradually identified with and 
transformed into the lawful and legally expressed 
will of the Crown.” So that to-day: 

** The prerogatives of the Crown have become 
the privileges of the people, and any one who 
wants to see how widely these privileges may 
conceivably be stretched as the House of Com 
mons becomes more and more the direct repre 
sentative of the true sovereign, should weigh weil 
the words in which Bagehot describes the powers 
which can still legally be exercised by the Crown 
without consulting Parliament; and remember 
that these powers can now be exercised by a 
Cabinet who are really servants, not of the 
Crown, but of a representative chamber which, 
in its turn, obeys the behests of the electors,’ 

We have been quoting from Professor Dicey’s 
‘Law of the Constitution, a new and first-rate 
addition to the literature of this subject. There 
is nothing, so far as we know, which answers so 
neatly, so briefly, and with such fit and accurate 
discriminations the sort of questions which one 
asks himself at the present day about the English 
Constitution. Historical matter we have had lx - 
fore, and of the best; Professor Dicey does not 
go much into that General exposition, after the 
methods of the essayist and the political philoso 
pler, we have had, and that also very good, 
But Dicey, in discharging his new duties at 
Oxford, has aimed at a different thing and has 
accomplished it with great success. He deals 
with the law of the Constitution and not prima- 
rily with its conventions, or merely political and 
moral arrangements. And in rejoicing over some 
recent judicial expositions of this law of the Con 
stitution. he pays a cheertul page of tribute in an 
unexpected quarter which we quote in passing: 

‘* Teachers of law enjoy at this moment the aid 
of one invaluable though unrecognized coad jutor 
Mr. Charles Bradlaugh is doing mere for the law 
outside the House of Commons than he could by 
any possibility do for it when (if ever) he is ad 
mitted to a quiet seat im the House. He has re 
discovered the law of maintenance; be has eluci 
dated the law of blasphemy; he has explained 
the character of a penal action; he has enabled 
us to detine with precision the relation between 
the House of Commons and the courts of the 
land; he has gone far to make intelligible tie le 
gal character acd solemnity of an oath. Should 
he live and flourish, or perhaps one should ratber 
say, should he hve and not flourish. there is no 
saving what secrets of the Constitution he mav 
not unveil to the public gaze. His failure or suc- 
cess is from this point of view at Jeast equally 
advantageous to the nation, and will, one may 
reflect with satisfaction, equally ensure to mm 
his appropriate reward. He will ebtain, or rath 
er he has obtained, legal immortality. While 
Calvin's Case, while Bates’s Case, while the Case 
of Ship-money, while the Bankers’ Case are held 
ip remembrance, Mr. Bradlaugh will survive in 
Bradlaugh v. Gossett side by side with Stochial 
rv. Hansard.” 

Let us give some account of the contents of 
Professor Dicev'’s book, before proceeding to 
comment upon certain parts of 1t which relate 
to this country. Two great principles, as he 
puts it, have been worked out all through 
English history. ‘*The first is the omnipotence 
or undisputed supremacy throughout the whole 
country of the central Government,” ‘the so- 
vereignty of Parliament, which means in effect 
the gradual transfer of power from the Crown 
to a body which has come more and more to rep- 
resent the nation.” ** The second, which is 
very closely connected with the first, is the rule or 
supremacy of law.” The tirst of these prin- 
ciples he illustrates in an instructive manner by 
a consideration of the non-sovereign legislatures 
of the colonies, and of like bodies on the conti- 
nent of Europe and here. Of the rule (i. ¢., the 
supremacy) of law it is said that it ‘is as marked 
a feature of the United States as of England”; 
and again that it ‘is a conception which in the 
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United States. . has received a develop 


ment beyond that which it has reached in Er 
land; but it is an idea not so much unknown to 
as deliberately rejected by the constitution mak 
ers of France and of cther Continental countries 
which have followed French guidance.” It ts 
described thus 


vas That ‘rule of law,’ then, which forms a 
fundamental principle of the Constitution, bas 
three meanings.or may be regarded from three dif 
fereut points of view, [It means, in the first place, 
the absolute supremacy or predominance of r 
gular law as opposed to the influence of arbitrary 
power, and excludes the existence of artitrari 
ness, of prerogative, or even of wide discretion 
ary authority on the part of the Government 
Enelishmen are ruled by the law and by a 
alone: aman may with us be punished 
breach of law, but he can be puvished for m 
thingelse. It means, again, equahty baore t 
law, or the « jual subjection of all lasses 
ordinary law of the land admimstered by 


dinarv law courts, The * rule of law ‘in ¢ Onse 
excludes the idea of any exemption of offic: ' 
Others from the duty of obedience to the liw 
which governs other citizens, or from the juris 
diction of the ordinary tribunals; there can be 
with us nothing really corresp) nding to the ad 
ministrative tritunais f uw? ( 

fifs) of France. The pvotion which hes at the tart 


tom of the ‘administrative law’ hnown to {& 
reign countries, that affa rs or disputes in 1 
the Government or its servants are concerned are 


bevond the sphere of the civil courts, and tiust 
be dealt with Oy special and more cross official 
bodies ((ribunanua admrnestratifs), ww utterly un 


known tothe law of England and, indeed, a fur 
damentally inconsistent with our traditions and 
The ‘rule of law, lastly, mav be use 
as a fortnula for expressing the fact that with us 
the law of the Constitution, the rules which in 
foreign countries naturally form part of a con 
stitutional code, are not the source, but the ecn 
sequence of the rights of individuals, as defined 
and enforced by the courts; that, in short, the 

rinciples of private law have with us been, 
tN the action of the courts and Parla 
ment, so extended as to determine the position 
of the Crown and of its servants. Thus the Con 
stitution is the result of the ordinary law of the 
land.” 


Customs 


Professor Dicey’s principal consideration of 
the rule of law is devoted to showing the appli 
cation of it—‘'the manner in which the law of 
England deals with . the right to per 
sonal freedom, the right to (so-called) freedom 
of discussion, the right of public meeting, the 
use of martial law, the rights and duties of the 
army, the collection and expenditure of the pub- 
lic revenue, and the responsibility of Ministers 
This part of the book is full of interest, but we 
cannot dwell upon it, further than to remark the 
eurious fact that English law appears tu bave 
furnished no definite answer as yet to some pret- 
ty obvious questions. It subjects a soldier, o1 
rather it leaves him subject, to the special rigors 
of military law; he mav be shot if he does not 
obey the order of his officer to fire on a mob, On 
the other band, it also subjects him to the ordi- 
nary law of the land; if he does fire on the mob 
when ordered, he mav be banged. ‘ What, 
asks our author, ‘is, from a legal point of view, 
the dutv of the soldiers ? The matter is one which 
has never been absolutely decided.”” But a test 
is cited from Mr. Justice Stephen, which, as Di- 
cey guardedly remarks, “is, it may fairly be 
assumed, as nearly correct a reply as the state 
of the authoritics makes it possible to provide ’ 
the test, namely, of whether the soldiers ‘‘ might 
fairly suppose their superior officer to have good 
reasons “ for issuing the order. 

The last of the eight lectures which make up 
this volume discusses *‘the connection between 
the law of the Constitution and the conventions 
of the Constitution.” The real sanction of these 
conventions, which are happily described as “ the 
constitutional morality of the day,” is found to 
lie, after all, in the force of law, in ‘‘ the fact 
that the breach of these principles and of these 
conventions will almost immediately bring the 
offender into conflict with the law of the land.” 
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If Parliament were not assembled in any given 
year, the Mutiny Act would expire, and with it 
“all means of controlling the army without a 
breach of law” ; large parts of the revenue, also, 
would cease to come in. If the Ministry should 
refuse to resign or to dissolve Parliament after 
it had lost the confidence of that body, it would 
soon be imperilled by a refusal to pass the Mu- 
tiny Act or the Appropriation Act. ‘* The con- 
ventions of the Constitution are not law, but in 
so far as they really possess binding force they 
derive their sanction trom tne fact that whoever 
breaks them must finally break the law and in- 
cur the penalties of a law-breaker.” ‘‘ The gene- 
ral rule thac the House of Lords must in matters 
of legislation ultimately give way to the House 
of Commons, is one of the best established max- 
ims of modern constitutional ethics. . . . On 
any matter upon which the electors are firmly 
resolved, a Preraier, who is in effect the repre- 
sentative of the House of Commons, has the 
means of coercicn—namely, by the creation of 
peers.” The doctrine here given appears to be 
in substance this: that the conventions of the 
Constitution are heeded because there are legal 
means, although indirect means, of enforcing 
them. It is difficult to see that the refractory 
Lords would ever incur the penalty of being law- 
breakers by continuing to be refractory. 

So brief a summary as is here made of this 
very instructive volume must needs do it injus- 
tice; but Professor Dicey is already well known 
as a legal writer of a very high class, and jaw- 
yers will easily anticipate the insight, the clear 
and precise handling of the subject, the lucid 
statement, the wit, and the quite perfect legal 
style that mark these lectures. To students who 
are familiar only with our constitutional law, 
that which is here called ‘‘the law of the Con- 
stitution,” as indeed the whole English ‘Constitu- 
tion itself,” will very likely seem but an emascula- 
ted sort of thing—since all is, at best, but mere 
statute or common law, subject to repeal by 
ordinary legislation. The pbrase itself will seem 
to many an odd one; but if is not unknown in 
English courts: e. g., in the Admiralty Court a 
few years ago Sir Robert Phillimore declared a 
certain treaty made by “the Crown” to be in- 
valid as being ‘** contrary to the laws of the Con- 
stitution.” But although the conceptions of con- 
stitutional law in this book are in some respects 
radically different from ours, there could hardly 
be a better introduction to the study of our own 
law than it offers; its constant reference to our 
methods and to those of France, Belgium, and 
Switzerland, bring out the significance and flavor 
of much in all those systems which would other- 
wise be only half understood or but feebly grasp- 
ed. 
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In Peril and Privation, By James Payn. Har- 
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A Strange Voyage. By W. Clark Russell. Har- 
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House on the Marsh.’ D. Appleton & Co. 

Mrs. Keith’s Crime. By Mrs, Clifford. Har- 
per’s Handy Series. 
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Lee & Shepard. 


More than a quarter of a century ago that bitter 

lover of Tennyson’s Maud cried: 

“But these are the days of advance, the works of the 
men of mind, 

When who but a fool would have faith in a trades- 

man’s ware or his word ?” 

In the intervening years so rapid has been the 
progress toward dishonesty that now scarcely 
may a fool have faith in the wares offered by 
those ‘‘men of mind ” whose mental activity is 
chiefly in the field of fiction, Though the trades- 
men be still smirched, the novelist has taken the 
disgraceful print more deeply. The trade-mark on 
cotton cloth fairly assures the purchaser that he 
will get the worth of his money; the name of the 
novelist is, in the majurity of instances,no guaran- 
tee whatever. The manufacturer who,having won 
the confidence of the pubiic, should initiate the 
policy of palming off grossly inferior goods, 
would speedily find it suicidal. He would be 
financially beggared and in matter of reputation 
consigned to eternal limbo. That a similar docm 
does not overtake the novelist guilty of like 
breach of confidence, is ascribable to the more 
lavish distribution of these qualities necessary to 
detect and expose imperfection in cloth, than of 
those which help to the discovery of a fraud in 
story-telling and to accurate expression of its 
form and proportion. The promoting cause of 
this literary immorality is not precisely obscure. 
It does not lie in the excuse that the wolf, pover- 
ty, must be kept from the door, but in the shame 
that the insatiable maw of the wolf, luxury, must 
be stuffed. When luxury has become necessity 
to literary men, they stand within temptation of 
mercenariness, and from that the step to venality 
is not long. When the class has become venal 
the death-knell of the literature of the period has 
been struck, and every man of letters who, 
scrambling for cash, is conscienceless about the 
quality of his work, hastens the deplorable end. 

It is to the credit of American novelists who 
have fairly earned that degree of popularity 
which makes trading on a name profitable, that 
they have, so far, resisted the temptation. Whe- 
ther because, in a country tco young to have pro- 
duced a group large enough and great enough to 
mark an epoch in literary history, there is more 
of virtue born of ambition to help at epoch- 
building, or whether because of comparative 
isolation from contaminating company, the work 
of no American novelist of reputation can with 
justice be stigmatized as a deliberate attempt to 
obtain money cn false pretences. The French 
and Germans are open to the accusation, while 
of the English it would be hard to name one who 
is above suspicion. 

Conspicuous among offenders who may be held 
under the general indictment, and first of those 
at present before us, is Mr. James Payn. The 
materials employed in ‘The Luck of the Dar- 
rells’ are so worn, so thin, that to attribute to 
him unconsciousness of their antiquity is to im- 
ply complete oblivion of his own former work, 
and total ignorance of the work of a host of con- 
temporaries. It is unnecessary to particularize 
the selfish man of the world whose acts are all 
the more censurable for the honor of his intep- 
tions ; the sterling friend and men‘or ; the beau- 





tiful young girl whose lofty principles inspire 
her to senseless, extravagant sacrifice ; the half- 
dozen of rakes, true men, and detestable dow- 
agers who bloom perennial in the London society 
novel. They all bear a superficial resemblance 
to the people whom they represent, but there is 
not a hint of the substratum of unlikeness in 
each which it is the novelist’s business to dis- 
cover—which the honest, capable novelist does 
discover, and does take the time and trouble to 
express, He proves his honesty and his capa- 
bility by adding to the seen reality that infinitely 
more interesting reality unseen, or, at most, but 
vaguely suspected,by the common run of human- 
ity. In construction Mr. Payn is more mecha- 
nical and careless than in characterization. The 
use of a family tradition to heighten dramatic 
effect is unobjectionable, but to drag it into the 
narrative at measured intervals, to thrust 
upon it the responsibility for a series of casnal- 
ties, is wanton abuse of the willing horse. 

Close upon ‘The Luck of the Darrells’ comes 
‘In Peril and Privation,’ by the same author. 
It is a volume of stories of marine disaster, avow- 
edly retold, and addressed to bovs. Mr. Payn 
seems to have assumed that literary ornament 
would be quite thrown away upon boys ; so any 
boy with an appetite for horror may gratify it 
without stint among these naked facts of ship- 
wrecks of the last century. The interpolations, 
instructive and didactic—recognitions of the boy’s: 
educational needs and natural depravity—are not 
so frequent or impressive as to disturb his rap- 
ture in the ghastliness of the events. 

Mr. Clark Russell’s dishonesty takes the shape 


. of repetition of himself exclusively. He has told 


the best sea stories of his generation, and told 
them better than any predecessor. To him the 
process of forcing invention is especially fatal. 
‘Jack’s Courtship’ showed signs of collapse. ‘A 
Strange Voyage’ is collapse itself. The outline 
of the incidents is perfectly familiar to readers of 
his earlier books, and is so broken by elaborate 
extensions of his former swift, picturesque de- 
scriptions, that new readers will wonder where 
his charm ever lay, and how he made his fame. 
His calling the voyage ‘‘ strange” seems to be the 
last desperate effort of a man with a conscience 
to impose upon himself. 

Mr. F. W. Robinson’s defect is an absolute fa:l- 
ure to fulfil the promise of his beginnings. The 
failure does not impress one as due to incapa- 
city, but to indolence. The first half of ‘The 
Courting of Mary Smith’ is excellent, leading up 
to a puzzling complication, to unravel which sa- 
tisfactorily requires care and thoughtful judg- 
ment. Mr. Robinson cuts the knot apparently 
without reflection; he lapses into a series of 
showy and common situations which disappoint 
expectation in the plot and interest in the deve- 
lopment of unusual characters. 

Miss Braddon is such a notorious culprit that 
we mention her only to give our accusation the 
support of numbers. ‘Cut by the County’ is 
short; therefore, though it commands all the 
reverence due to age, commiseration for the in- 
firmities of age is, by virtue of necessity, limited. 

Mr. G. M. Fenn is not old in sin, but he takes to 
it without any of the diffidence of a novice. In 
his ‘ Parson o’ Dunford ’ he has given himself fine 
opportunities of a kind which patient study 
might have turned to better account. The Lanca- 
shire workingmen,agitating for redress of wrongs 
real and imaginary, are an expression of brute 
force and uncurbed passions rather than of calm 
intelugence; and Mr. Fenn, seeing this clearly, 
might have opened the eyes of sentimental sym- 
pathizers to their folly. In the haste to turn 
off a book, he has not only failed to develop 
his motive forcibly and perspicuously, but also 
very nearly succeeded in losing it in the laby- 
rinth of as weak and unnatural a rcmance as ever 
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was born in the diseased imagination of a silly 
school-girl. Huis ‘Dark House’ is still more un- 
worthy, and not redeemed even by the sugges- 
tionof a motive. Of all the murder and mystery 
stories of the day it is easily the worst, having 
neither interest, probability, nor the technical 
merit of nice joining. It perhaps serves, in our 
mind, to relieve Hawley Smart of an ignominious 
distinction, for, until the ‘Dark House’ came be- 
fore us, ‘Struck Down’ had appeared the poorest 
production possible to the most exhausted pur- 
veyor of tiction. But, though comparison miti- 
gates its wretchedness, it does not alter the fact 
that Captain Smart’s central situation, with dif- 
ference in actors and surroundings, is identical 
with that of the excellent little story entitled 
‘The Crime of Christmas Day.’ 

Miss Florence Warden cannot justly be ar- 
:aigned for dishonesty, since there is a vast dis- 
tinction between the trust placed in a reputation 
fairly won, and the expectation based on the 
ephemeral notoriety gained by work intrinsical- 
ly worthless. From her earliest romances it was 
evident thata demon and a angel struggled for 
possession of her imagination, the one brandishing 
the “ villanous centre-bit,” the other dispensing 
all the virtues, including lady-like accomplish- 
ments, at starvation prices—the burglar and the 
governess. In‘A Prince of Darkness’ the bur- 
glar holds the field. Time, however, has so inten- 
sified his joy in evil, and increased his power of 
perpetration, that scientific burglary is now his 
merest pastime; cold-blooded murder is his pre- 
ferred evening diversion, while “is serious effort is 
reserved for the most atrocious and occult branches 
of crime. In * The Vagrant Wife’ the governess 
steps gallantly to the front. Time has not sul- 
lied her innocence or dimmed her loveliness, but 
it has performed the inexplicable tri:k of com- 
bining with these virgin charms the inde- 
finable attraction of the woman of the world. 
The scene of this rare creature's exploits is in one 
of the aristocratic British households invented 
and patented by Miss Werden. In time of peace 
it resembles Donnybrook Fair, in war, a Sioux 
wigwam with unfriendly warriors come un- 
bidden to dinner. Only the popularity achieved 
by Miss Warden’s books excuses a reference to 
the preposterous nonsense contained in them. 

‘Mrs, Keith’s Crime,’ though published anony- 
mously, is now the acknowledged work of Mrs. 
Clifford. It is a very morbid tale, hysterical 
from the first chapter, and working up to a suc- 
cession of shrieks. The sympathy which the 
tragic incidents excite is converted into incredu- 
lous disgust by the exaggerated manner of nar- 
ration. Women have suffered all that Mrs. 
Keith suffered, and have been driven by fast- 
following disaster to parallel acts of madness ; 
but when the woman herself tells of her suffer- 
ing, and delights to elaborate its minutest detail, 
human nature cannot repel the suspicion that the 
pictorial effectiveness ot it all has ever been more 
present to her than the heart-agony or horror. 
The deepest pain is truthfully called ** unspeak- 
able.” It is perhaps because this tale of anguish 
is told in the first per:on, that the impression left 
is of a disagreeable book, a false book—one that 
might easily do a weak woman much harm, and 
from which no good is possible. 

Miss Litchfield’s ‘ Criss-Cross’ and Miss Perry's 
‘For a Woman’ are of similar quality, display- 
ing inconsequence of thought and limited range 
of observation. Both authors linger about a 
figure of American sociai life that has had its 
day among peopleof any pretension to respecta- 
bility, or, at all events, of any qualified claim to 
the pretension. Both authors mean that their 
people should be a lowed the claim. This figure 
is the American girl on the loose, at home or 
abroad. As in‘ A Knight of the Black Forest, 
Miss Litchfield is dealing with the historic cha- 





racter abroad, where her unfortunate traits 
and propensities were doubly obnoxious. Miss 
Litchfield has at times a marked delicacy and 
happiness of expression, which are wasted in 
the elaboration of so unpleasant and trivial a 
subject as the pronounced flirtations of Miss 
Fredoie Bogart and her kind. Though Miss 
Perry’s heroine is of her own impulse not prone 
to indiscretion, she is forced into an equivocal 
position by the easy-going social] notions of her 
sister. She is, indeed, thrust into the intimate 
companionship of a man without * references,” 
and permitted to fall in love with him before her 
relations discover that he is a dreadful detri- 
mental. The climax of the story inevitably re- 
calls ‘ Zerviah Hope,’ by Miss Phelps, one of the 
strongest short stories published in years. 

After such a surfeit of unpardonable inferiority 
and mediocrity, it is refreshing to be able to say 
a word ot hearty, thankful praise about ‘ Color 
Studies,’ a volume containing four short stories 
by Mr. Janvier. Novelists and critics are con 
tinually bewailing the dearth of materials suit- 
able for romance in America, most conspicuously 
in the city of New York. Mr. Janvier convinces 
us that the needful matter is all about us, and 
that only the eye to see, the heart to feel, and the 
tongue to express have been lacking. His sim- 
ple, kindly stories are fragments of the romance 
of Greenwich Village, of Fourth Street and 
crooked Tenth Street, and of all the region ly- 
ing about Jefferson Market. His characters are 
chiefly toiling disciples of art, and in their de- 
lineation the ideal and the real are very skilfully 
blended. Though the fortunes of one set run 
through the four sketches, each episode is in 1t- 
self complete, and each, with the exception of 
‘** Robertson’s Medium,” is a distinct gain to that 
department of literature in which American au 
thors have already proved their supremacy. 

Mr. Edward Greey, who has long experience 
of Japanese ways of thinking, and considerable 
acquaintance with the language, has done a good 
work ip putting into English the substance of 
Bakin’s story of * U-den’ (Thunder Priest). Bakin, 
who flourished in our own century, was a scholar 
as well as romancer, and his score of works are 
classics. To translate literally one of his volumi- 
nous romances, right from the heap, would dis- 
courage the American reader. Mr. Greey has 
wisely given us the lean and not the fat. The 
water and the adipose being left behind, we have 
in the ‘Captive of Love’ the real body, and 
probably all that is worthy of reproduction. Mr. 
Greey, having profited by the criticisms upon his 
former literary achievements, has left out the 
Japanese lingo, which, when fondly multiplied 
in itali’s,is exasperating to the reader, besides 
suggesting pedantry instead of good taste, and 
superiiciality rather than ccholarship. The 
twenty-six illustrations from the original work 
will, we fear, please old residents of Nippon 
more than new readers. Further, the quality of 
the work betokens that the translator has studied 
the theatres more than the people themselves. 
This said, our strictures end. The story is read- 
able and thoroughly characteristic of old Japan. 
Bakin’s idioms, peculiarities, and nuggets of 
thought are faithfully retained. 

The perusal of this story, in addition to its en- 
joyable flavor, is worth, as a meansof culture, a 
dozen such literary manufactures as Judith Gau- 


: tier's ‘The Usurper.’ Bakin's title, ‘The Moon 


in the Cloud-Rifted Night-Sky.’ is exchanged for 
one which describes the chief villain of the story, 
a Buddhist priest, who falls in love with a sirg- 
ing girl, and breaks all the conmandments in his 
determination to marry her. The usual stock 
elements of a Japanese romance, which, with due 
literary orthodoxy, is laid in the potter's field of 
chronology—the Ashikaga period (1336-1578 a. p.) 
—are elaborated. Buddhist theology and super- 





stition, murder and blood revenge, children 
trained from orphan infancy to live for the one 


| ena of killing their enemy, hara-irt, magic and 
| charms, falconry and feudalistic pageantry, with 


touching pictures of humble life and natural 
scenery, are well set forth in their English dress 
With the aid o° scholarly native antiquarians, 
Mr. Greey has produced a thoroughly good speci 
men of a Japanese romance, so that we have her 
a truthful picture of the actual Japan of ante 
treaty days. One may be thankful that the deli 
cate work of reduction in size has been s 
fully, even lovingly done. To enable one to en 
joy the real merits of Bakin—so far as a for 

er ignorant of the language can enjov him 
without having to worry through hundreds of 
pages describing a vendetta or a bowel-sp 
is a task deserving of grateful recognition 


Sali 


= 
RECENT POETRY 
THERE is a type of poetic volumes, well Known 
to reviewers, and so marked that it recurs every 
month or two with unfailing certainty Tin 
volumes are so alike that if they were change! 
at nurse, so to speak, and each were printed 
under the name of a different author, the writ 


themselves would scarcely know the differen. 


ilers 


They are often smooth and almost always Many 
less, but it is impossible to criticise them indi 
vidually since they have no individuality. t¢ 
the author is a woman, there are poems on Abra 
ham Lincoln, on Decoration Day, and on the 
ma riage of a voung friend; on ‘ peuting 
trospection,” and ‘tour bey.” 
class are 


Rooks of this 
‘Ashes for Flame, and Other Poors’ 
by Caroline Dana Howe (Portland, My 1 

ring); ‘Stray Thoughts and Poems,” by Mary 
Hildreth Parker (Boston: Cupples, Upham & 
Co.), this being liberally illustrated with Plates 
that add little to its value; ‘ Hidden Sweetness.’ 
by Mary Bradley (Boston 
illustrations of flowers and binds by Dor 


Roberts), with many 
thy 
Holroyd—these last being of more value than t! 
text; and the * Poetical Works’ of Mrs. Ho J 
Lewis (Boston: Cupples, Upham & Co.), wil 
portrait of the author. Similar volumes an 
‘Poems,’ by Willsbro  (Philadelp! 
Lacy), and ‘America, and Other Poems.’ bs 
Henry Hamilton (Putnams), the latter being 
mainly religious and patriotic. Of essentially 
the same quality of mediocrity, and not im 
proved by Scriptural subjects and a ponderous! 
didactic tone, is the thick volume entitled ‘ Eh 
jah the Reformer,’ a ballad epic and other sacred 
and religious poems. by George Lansing Taylor. 
D.D.; (second edition, Funk & Wagnalls ‘Our 
Father in Heaven; the Lord's Prayer in a Series 
of Sonnets.” by William C. Richards? (Boston: 
Lee & Shepard), similarly illustrates the hold 
that devout themes still have upon the commu 
nity, making even the poorest verse acceptable 
to the habitual reader of what is called ‘ the re 
ligious press.” 

Mr. Henry Abbey's * Poems,’ which now ap 
pear in a new and enlarged edition (Kingston, 
N. Y.: Abbey), are of a higher grade than the 
foregoing in respect of culture and variety, but 
not as regards individuality; they take no strong 
hold. In ‘Camp Fire, Memorial Dav, and Other 
Poems,’ by Kate Brownlee Sherwood (Chicago: 
Jansen, McClurg & Co.), there are some strong 
lines. In ‘Afternoon Songs’ (Scribner), Mrs 
Julia C. R. Dorr shows increasing maturity of 
thought and talent, while her themes sometimes 
suggest unfavorable comparison with authors of 
more unquestioned genius. Thus the verses en 
titled “The Fallow Field” (p. 36) bear marked 
resemblance to a poem under the same title by 
the late Mrs. Helen Jackson; the measure i< the 
same, as are some of the thoughts, while the 
poem as a whole is inferior. 
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striking verses Mrs. Dorr is, perhaps, at her 


“THE GUEST. 

“© thou Guest so long delayed, 
Surely, when the house was made, 
In its chambers wide and free, 
There was set a place for thee. 
Surely in some room was spread 
For thy sake a snowy bed, 

Decked with linen white and fine, 
Meet, © Guest, for use of thine. 


“ Vet thou hast not kept the tryst 
Other guests our lips have kissed, 
Other guests have tarried long, 
Wooed by sunshine and by song, 
For the year was bright with May, 
All the birds kept holiday, 

All the skies were clear and blue, 
When this house of ours was new. 


“ Youth came in with us to dwell,® 
Crowned with rose and asphodel, 
Lingered long, and even yet 
Cannot quite his haunts forget. 
Love hat sat beside our board, 
Brought us treasures from his hoard, 
Brimmed our cups with fragrant wine, 
Vintage of the hills divine. 

* Down our garden path he strayed, 
Young Romance, in light arrayed ; 

Joy hath flung her garlands wide, 
Fal h sung low at eventide ; 

Care hath flitted in and out, 
Sorrow strewn her weeds about; 
Hope held up her torch on high 
When clouds darkened all the sky. 

“Pain, with pallid lips and thin, 

Oft hath — «ur house within ; 

Life hath called us, loud and long, 
With a voice as trumpet strong. 
Sometimes we have thought, 0 Guest, 
Thou wert coming with the rest, 
Watched to see thy shadows fall 

On the inner chamber wall. 

“ For we know that, soon or late, 
Thou wilt enter at the gate, 

Cross the threshold, pass the door, 
Glide at will from floor to floor. 

When thou comest, by this sign 

We shall know thee, Guest divine : 
Though alone thy coming be, 

Some one must go forth with thee!” 


If Mrs. Dorr’s verses rise above the average 
level, there are other writers who fall unequivo- 
cally below it. Such is Mr. Masson Pell Helm- 
bold, who, by his own dates, can be but twenty- 
one, and who publishes ‘ Thisbe’s Lament, and 
Other Poems’ (Philadelphia: Lippincott). One 
would not wish to speak unkindly of anything 
so youthful; but it is difficult not to regret the 
premature appearance in public of one who 
writes of ‘“‘cute-eyed sin” (p. 22), and addresses 
a nightingale: 


“ O primal moral of all morals here! 
O bird that singest all alone in arboreal shade 
(p. 


18), 
or sings— 
“So haste you now and find a lassie 
And take her home and love her, 
And though she’s virtuous, sweet, yet sassy (sic), 
She’ll raise you far above her ”’ (p. 76). 
Again, in ‘ Verses,’ by Francis Allen Hillard 
(Putnams), the author ventures out of the strong- 
hold of mediocrity to write such trash as this: 
“ DIANA’S FEET. 
“ When toying zephyrs coax the hem 
Of fair Diana’s dress, 


And hide-and-seek play in the folds 
With fond and soft caress ; 


“ The arched glory of her feet 
Breaks from the sheeny cloud ; 
Then soft as thought is hid again 
Within its snowy shroud ” (p. 128). 
Here we pause, with more discretion than the 
author has exhibited. 

‘Utopian Dreams and Lotus Leaves,’ by George 
W. Warder (London: Sampson Low & Co), has 
at least this definite characteristic, that it is sur- 
charged with echoes of Joaquin Miller, and, like 
that writer's first volumes, is printed in London. 
it contains the author’s portrait and autograph; 
he seems a resident of some one of our Western 
States, and has the inclination for high-flown 
names that we have often deplored in the poets 
of that region. The chiet personages of his long- 
est poem are Ethel Vane and Truman Gray, and 
later we have Earl Darring, Pauline Golden, 
Beaumont, and Moiselle. In real life the author 
deals in names a shade less romantic, but he 
gives an acrostic (p. 213) for “‘ Cora Baker, Love- 
ly Blonde,” and closes a poem: 

“ Far beyond time’s rolling tide, 
AS ab angel pure and pretty, 


Blooms with life immortal, Ettie, 
Now a rose on Eden's Gillside ” .p. 203), 





‘A Voyage to the Fortunate Isles,’ by Mrs. Sa- 
rah M. B. Piatt, appears in a new combination 
and with the sub-title ‘‘ Select Poems” (Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). It contains many of 
those tender, imaginative, exclamatory, and ut- 
terly desolate domestic lyrics with which all this 
lady’s re ders are familiar. Had it been called 
‘A Voyage to the Unfortunate Isles,’ it would 
have explained itself. Alone among poets, Mrs. 
Piatt has succeeded in linking the thought of 
childhood almost wholly with moods of sorrow. 
There may be parents so miserable as to find a 
sense of relief in the companionship she gives 
them ; but it is painful to think of the multitudes 
of young mothers upon whom she must have im- 
pressed the conviction that they have no business 
ever to smile again. One of the most powerful 
of Turgeneff’s ‘ Pictures in Prose’ is that in which 
a wayfarer, turn where he will, sees always a 
grave opening before him. It is the task to 
which Mrs. Piatt has successfully addressed her- 
self to paint this same symbol on the walls of 
every nursery. If poems must be written on the 
deaths of little children. it is better to strew their 
biers with flowers, as is done by Maurice Fran- 
cis Egan ina thin volume of ‘ Songs and Sonnets,’ 
which, small as it is, yields half its space to ** Car- 
mina,” by Condé Benoist Palien (London: Kegan 
Paul): 

“OF FLOWERS. 
“ There were no roses till the first child died, 
No violets, no balmy- breathed heartsease, 
No heliotrope, nor buds so dear to bees— 
The honey-nearted woodbine—no gold-eyed 
And white-lashed daisy flower, nor, stretching wide, 
Clover and cowslip-cups, like rival seas, 
Meeting and parting, as the young spring breeze 
Runs giddy races playing seek and hide : 
For all dowers uied when Eve left Paradise, 
And all the world was flowerless awhile, 
Until a little child was laid in earth ; 
Then from its grave grew violets for it» eyes, 
And from its lips rose-petals for its smile, 
And soali flowers from that child’s death — 
It may be added that there is a good deal of 
wealth and delicacy in this little volume, and 
that it contains a sonnet inscribed to Richard 
Watson Gilder. Mr. Gilder’s own volume, * Ly- 
rics, and Other Poems’ (Scribners), is, however, 
much superior to any that are likely to be dedi- 
cated to him, and he stands clearly the first in 
promise among the younger men to whom we 
must look to inherit the poetic laurels of Emer- 
son and Longfellow. This was apparent from 
the first appearance of his ‘ New Day,’ a volume 
whose very weakuesses were pot unwholesome, 
any more than is the seeming weakness of a 
wood-flower’s germ. He is now visibly growing 
stronger, without losing sensitiveness ; and if any 
one wishes, after a conscientious reading of Will 
Carleton, to know what a really poetic treatment 
of a farm subject is, we recommend the follow- 
ing : 
“A MIDSUMMER SONG, 
“Oh, father’s gone to market town—he was up before the 
poco 


And Jamie’s after robins, and the man is « aking hay ; 

And whistling down the hollow goes the boy that minds 
the mill; 

While mother from the kitchen-door is calling witha 


will, 
‘Polly ! Polly! The cows are in the corn! Oh, where’s 
Polly?’ 


From all the misty morning air there comes a summer 
soul 

A murmur as of watery from skies, and trees, and 
ground. 

The birds they sing upon the wing; the pigeons bill and 


cou; 
And over hill and hollow rings again the loud halloo: 
‘Polly! Polly! The cows are in the corn! Oh, where's 
Polly ?’ 


“ Above the trees the honey-bees swarm by with buzzand 
boom, 
And in the field and garden a thousand bl. ssoms bloom. 
Within the farmer’s meadow a brown-eyed uaisy blows, 
And down at the edge of the hollow a red and thorny 
rose. 
But Poly! Polly! The cows are in the corn! Oh, 
where’s Polly ¢ 
* How strange at such a time of day the mill should stop 
its clatter ! 
The farmer's wife is listening now, and wonders what’s 
the matter. 
Oh, wild the birds are singing in the wood au! on the 


ill, 
While whistling up the hollow goes the boy that minds 
the mi 


mill. 
But Polly! Polly! The cows are inthe corn! Oh, 
where’s Polly?” 





There is to be observed in the poem just quot- 
ed this exquisite felicity in execution, that while 
the ballad reveals to us the whole secret of little 
Polly’s life, yet she herself does not come before 
us at all; she is not a presence, but an absence, 
and wins all our hearts simply because of her 
non-appearance on the stage. 

‘Imbroglio, a Drama,’ by George Allender 
(San Francisco: Carson), is a repuisive blank- 
verse play of domestic life in that city, It 
is as nauseous as the most unpleasant police re- 
port, if taken seriously; while, if we view it as 
literature, itis tull of such passages as this, tak- 
en almost at random (the italics being our own): 

So mean that she will atthe rs nor sell 

Me liberty, slicking her tyranny 

With talk of the divinity of marriage ” (p. 20). 
In a dramatic way, the book has a “ White 
Form” and a“ Black Form” which start up to 
reason with a villain; and the dialogue takes 
sometimes such condensed and vigorous forms 
as this: 

** MALONE— 


' 
HENCHMAN— 


Ha! 
MALONE— 

Devil! 
HENCHMAN— 

Devilette ! 
MALONE— 


Henchman! 
HENCHMAN— 
Malone ! ” (p, 118). 

‘Lilith, the Legend of the First Woman,’ by 
Ada Langworthy Collier (Boston: Lothrop), is 
another poem in blank verse with lyrical inter- 
ludes. The selection of its theme indicates 
rather more originality than is displayed in the 
execution; nor can this unpleasing spectre be 
made attractive by ingenuity. The author’s the- 
ory that the word lullaby comes from two Ara- 
bic words meaning Beware of Lilith (p. 5) needs 
confirmation, the more obvious derivation seem- 
ing simpler and more pleasing. ‘The Queen of 
the Hid Isle: An Allegory of Life and Art: 
Love’s Perversity; or, Eros and Anterus, a Dra- 
ma,’ by Evelyn Douglas (London: Triibner), is a 
book ostentatiously whimsical, of which the au- 
thor says, in her dedicatory poem: 

“For Ihave made myself a clean, new mould 

To pour my fancies in, of mad burlesque, 

Yet full of death withal as charnel air. 


“ { first of men have carved in fanc: ’s gold 
= — a pa _ freaked with arabesque, 
nough treading Wagner's ground ‘twixt Goethe 
saudelaire.” earn 


This does not sound very wholesome; but there 
is some crude power in the poems. In ‘ Wish- 
maker’s Town,’ by William Young (Henry Holt 
& Co.), we find equal affectation, but without 
the power. Still another long poem is ‘ Monte- 
zuma: An Epic on the Origin and Fate of the 
Aztec Nation,’ by Hiram Hoyt Richmond (San 
Francisco: Golden Fra Co.). It deals with a 
theme which has hitherto resisted the utmost ef- 
forts to make it poetical; nor has Mr. Richmond 
the gifts to achieve success where others have 
failed. ‘ Annie’s Story,’ by S. Selous (Londen: 
Jones), is another continuous poem, in ballad 
measure, often sinking into doggerel, and deal- 
ing with the tragedies of fashionable wedlock. 
‘Old Newbury and the Pioneers’—privately 
printed, but with a preface by the supposed au- 
thor, Mr. A. G. Riddle,of Washington, D.C.—is a 
narrative poem based on early Ohio history, and 
with a good deal of local coloring. ‘In the Hos- 
pital,’ by Grace Denio Litchfield (Putnams), is a 
poem commemorative of the services of physi- 
cians, and is inscribed to the author’s father. 
There are many volumes of yerse published in 
England which owe nearly their whole value to 
their containing what Longfellow called *‘ Poems 
of Places.” To read them is like looking at a set 
of amateur photographs of picturesque spots; 
the perpetual interest mn the themes makes us 
charitable to all mediocrities of execution. One 
of these is ‘Hesperus,Rhythm and Rhyme,’ by E, 
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M. Edmonds (London: Kegan Paul), which has 
some good verses about Athens. Another is * By 
Solent and Danube, Poemsand Ballads,’ by W. 
Wilsley Martin (London: Triibner), also interest- 
ing as having a rather exuberant poem on the re- 
turn of the Prince Regent from India—a fact 
worth noting because the utmost loyalty of Bri- 
tish bards so rarely succeeds in turning a rhyme 
in behalf of that not very interesting heir appa- 
rent. In the days of ** Great George our King” 
it was otherwise. 

A higher type of *‘ poems of places” consists 
of those books in which English scholarship does 
so much toward naturalizing the intellectual 
wealth of other lands. One of these is ‘* The 
Song Celestial,’ by Edwin Arnold (Boston: Rob- 
erts), in which he gives us a versified translation 
of the Bhagavad Gita from the Sanskrit—im- 
pressive and interesting, of course, but less so, to 
our thinking, than the prose versions of the same 
fine dialogue. Another poem in this department 
is the ‘Master Thaddeus’ of the Polish poet 
Mickiewicz, translated into English verse by 
Miss Maude A. Biggs (London: Triibner). We 
once noticed in these columns the same lady’s 
version of ‘ Konrad Wallenrod,’ by the same au- 
thor, and we find this book the more attractive 
of the two, being made readable, despite its 
length, by the vivacity of the narration and the 
curious picture of old Lithuanian manners; it is 
like a visit to the Musée de Cluny. But more 
valuable than either of these is ‘ Translations of 
Ancient Arabian Poetry,’ by Charles James Ly- 
all (London: Williams & Norgate). This is a 
book full of wealth indeed, crowded both in text 
and notes with rich Oriental thoughts and chival- 
rous manners, and rich withal in delicate human 
touches such as this: 

“Nay, but our children in our midst, what else 

But our hearts are they, walking on the ground ? 

If but the breeze blow harsh on one of them 

Mine eye says no to slumber all night long.” 
(p. 28). 

Of illustrated American volumes the ‘ Boys’ 
Book of Lyrics’ (New York: Harpers), by 
Thomas Dunn English, can hardly be said to 
add anything to the plain prose narratives cf the 
events it commemorates: give a boy the facts, 
and his imagination will supply the heroics. 
The popularity of Will Carleton’s poetry is too 
well assured with his public for it to make the 
smallest difference to him whether the critics 
hke his ‘City Lyrics’ (Harper & Brothers) or 
not; it is hke saying that one does not like Spur- 
geon’s preaching. ‘The New King Arthur ’ (Funk 
& Wagnalls) is by the author of ‘ The Buntling 
Ball,’ and must, therefore, according to the evi- 
dent expectation of the publishers, have many 
readers; but we should be sorry to be among 
them, except for editorial duty; it bolongs to the 
dreariest class of college poetry. This book is not 
illustrated, except very tawdrily on the outside; 
nor is the Rev. J. W. Chadwick's pleasing little 
collection, ‘The Two Voices: Mountains and the 
Sea’ (Troy, N. Y.: Nims). The editor’s taste is 
admirable, and he includes hardly anything that 
is poor; but the vein of sea-side poetry has been 
pretty well worked in previous collections, and 
the matter is not helped, we should say, by un- 
dertaking to bring the mountains upon the scene. 
After all, the *‘two voices” are essentially dis- 
tinct, and the attempt at combination really im- 
pairs both. 

‘Poems,’ by William Wetmore Story (Boston : 
Houghton), gives us in two dainty volumes the 
poetic labors of one who has perhaps worked in 
too many fields fof his own fame. The first vol- 
ume contains ** Parchments and Portraits” ; the 
second, ‘‘ Monologues and Lyrics.” They show 
scholarship and cultivation, with a strong flavor 
of Browning, and their merit stops short of ge- 
nius. ‘Dramatic and Later Poems,’ by Matthew 
Arnold (Macmillan), includes but five distinct 





| poems, three of which were contained in the 





two-volume edition of the same publishers in 
1885 ; the others, ** Merope” and ** Westminster 
Abbey,” appearing here for the first time. A 
volume entitled ‘Hymns,’ by John Henry New 
man, D.D. (E. P. Dutton & Co.), should fitly have 
been called ‘Selected Hymns,’ most of 
written by this author after his conversion to 
the Roman Catholic faith being avowedly omit 
ted. This seems hardly fair, either to the theo- 
logian or the poet ; and it is such arbitrary se- 
lection as this which furnishes the very strongest 
arguinent for an international copyright law, 
Another little book includes the *Complete Po 
ems’ of Charles Dickens (White, Stokes & Allen), 
but it is really a doubtful service to his memory 
to reprint them; not that they contain what is 
objectionable, but what is mediocre. 

The very dingiest book on the table before 'us 
is, in its way, one of the most promising ; net by 
reason of genius, but because it smacks of the 
soil. In‘ Poems of the Prairies, as it is called 
on the cover, or, as the title-page says, ‘ Annabel, 
and Other Poems, by Ellen P. Allerton 
(Alden), we have something genuine. The au 
thor lives in Kansas, and the whole book has the 
flavor of her residence Beyond the name ** An 
nabel” in the title there is nothing exotic, no 
thing forced. Such themes as **The Way-side 
Trough” and ** The Sod House on the Prairie” 
have in them more of promise than dozens of 
odes on the Parthenon ; and a poem like ** Walls 
of Corn” has the supreme merit that it could 
hardly have been produced anywhere else than 
just where it was written, in the prairie region 
of the West : 


those 


“WALLS OF CORN, 


* Smiling and beautiful. heaven's dome 
Bends softly over our prairie home 


* But the wide, wide lands that stretched away, 
Before my eyes in the days of May, 


* The rolling 1 rairie’s billowy swell, 
Breezy upland and timbered dell, 


‘Stately mansion and hut forlorn, 
All are hidden by walls of corn 


* All wide the world is narrowed down 
To walls of corn, now sere and brown 

* What do they hold—these walls of corn, 
Whose banners toss on the breeze of morn ? 


‘He who questions may soon be told, 
A great State's wealth these walls enfold 


* Nosentinels guard these walls of corn, 
Never is sounded the warder’s horn 


‘Yet the pillars are hung with gleaming cold, 
Left all unbarred, though thieves are bold 

“ Clothes and food for the toiling poor, 
Wealth to heap at the rich man's door; 


** Meat for the healthy and balm for ttm 
Who moans ana tosses in chamber dim ; 


“ Shoes for the barefooted, pearls to twine 
On the scented tresses of ladies fine ; 


** Things of use for the lowly cot, 
Where (bless the corn) want cometh not; 


Luxuries rare for the mansion grand, 
Gifts of a rich and fertile land ; 


All these things and so many more 
It would fill a book to name them o'er, 


* Are hid and held in these walls of corn 
Whose banners toss on the breeze of morn.’ 


A Journal Kept by Richard Doyle in the Year 
1840. Lllustrated with severathundred Sketches 
by the Author, and a Portrait. Scribner & 
Welford. 

THE year which cut such a figure in the world's 

history was also memorable in the lifeof Dicky 

Doyle. In 1840 this most amiable and gifted art- 

ist was about fifteen vears of age, and then first, 

on the publication of his humorous design, ‘‘ The 

Tournament,” his talent gained a commercial va- 

lue and was encouraged to follow its native bent. 

Every Sunday morning the family had a“ show ” 

of the week's artistic product, and Dick exhibited 

* history "after ** history "—tbat is, a painting of 

some historic theme in academic fashion. But he 

was his father’s own son in having a predilection 
for current satire and caricature, and a wonder- 
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ful facility in the use of his pencil. To his fa 
that Richard kee 
journal we owe this volume, a delight in 


ther’s happy sugyestion pa 
trelf 
and a most interesting revelation of the develo) 
ment of genius. The reproduction is in facsim 
and the broad, clearly written MS. page is int 
spersed with pen-<drawings, some purely fanciful 
but the majority almost photographic memora 
da of the domestic circle and of passing evonts 
The father, the brothers and sisters (no mention 
is made of the mother), the tutor, and intimatr 
friends and visitors, are depicted to the life. Dick 
himself lcoks for all the world as if he hac just 
stepped out of * Auton House.’ 

It is well-nigh impossible, in brief, to su st 
the charm of this naif record, so creditable toc 
boy's intelligence and heart His humor is « 
taneous and irresistible, as where he says ad 
hate with conscience about rising in th: 
ing, ‘So, after a desperate combat with ou 
clinations, in which | fought under great cisad 
vantage vas / twas 
cellin the 
on him, ** 


lying dou ; or where, in 
Tower, bee fears le st the door may 
even if it did not do it of 1ts ow? ond 
which perhaps it would not, hetng so x 
probably timid with strangers,” et Then } 


passion for music, leading him to avoid n 


tunity of hearing the military bands plav in tl 
Park, or of witnessing reviews, which he depicts 
with admirable spirit, still further recon is 


him to readers vouthful and adult 


The Journal bas, moreover. a serious and 
personal side, as a mirror of the sparie of th 
time. If we look first at political on nts w 


meet withthe tmal ct the CI 





treason, the Queen's engagement : 


ii marcia 
Oxford's a'tempt on her life; Guizot unsuspectit 
at the races while Palmerston was planning the 
quadruple alliance; Louis Napoleon's flasce at 


Boulogne ; in October, war imminent with 


France; the siege and capture of Act The 
intellectual movement is evidenced by the ap 
pearance of popular novels in parts 
‘Tower of London,’ with ¢ tuikshank’s 


Marrvat's * Poor Jack’: Bog's * Mas 


* with designs by P 


worth’'s 
illustrations; 
ter Humphrey's Clock, 
Cattermole, f 
Chapman & Hall; a new author of 
‘Valentine Vox.’ Macready is acting J 
in ** Marv Stuart” at Drury 

Kemble Fel 


command; and Leigh 


r which dealers besi ethe « 


story by the 
fhren 
Lane, and Charles 
n ** The Wonder,” by the Queen's 
Hunt's The Legend of 
has its first night 


Florence” Braham and Grisi 


and Tamburini are the lights of the operatic 
stage—the manager of the It: 


forced by a riot to engag: 


than Opera being 
the last-namef. In 
Liszt (whom Dick calls * Litz”) plavs in 
concert, and as we had Braham’s portrait in 


June 
** Masaniello,” so we have a quite sufficient one 
of the great pianist in his prime. Landseer’s 
**Laving Down the Law ” and Maclise’s ** Mae- 
beth“ are the pictorial sensations in May at the 
Roval Academy. 
of which he gives a 
D'Orsay at the lithographer’s. 


Dick visits Chantrey's studio, 
view, and meets Count 
He also figures 
the famous diving-bell at the Polytechnic Insti- 
tution, and pokes fun at the popular scientific 
exposition attempted there. The costumes of 
the day, of course, are faithfully reproduced 

the low-necked gowns for girls and women, the 
belted tunics, and flat, tasselled caps for boys, as 
imaged for us in the Rollo books—and all the 
uniforms of the soldiery. On p, 45, that curious 
survival by which the English’ railway ticket- 
office is calied booking-office is explained at a 
glance. Just as the coach-body was niounted on 
trucks, and made the original railway carriage, 
and has vever been dismounted, so our conserva 
tive cousins across the water for a certain time 
preserved the stage-coach listing of passengers, 
as Doyle shows, for his ticket agent sits at a desk 
with a great book before him. This practice 
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was too primitive to last, as travel increased, 
but the name has remained. 

We have said more than we meant to, but the 
book merits it, and Doyle’s memory ought to be 
kept green by it, and gratitude for the innocent 
amusement we owe him mingled with love for 
the man. 





A Mortal Antipathy. First Opening of the New 
Portfolio. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 1885. 


A PORTFOLIO is presumably, if nut a “ thing of 
shreds and patches,” one of odds and ends. The 
value of these, like table talk, depends on the 
brain from which they come, and may be very 
great ; but orderly sequence and unity are not to 
be required in such a case. Variety is the lead- 
ing trait.of the loosely joined chapters to which 
Doctor Holmes has given the outward semblance 
of a novel; and so great is this variety that it 
would puzzle a professional cataloguer to classify 
the work, to say nothing of the helpless critic. 
Is itu novel? There is a love story, to be sure, 
but no “courtin’,” no “furnace sighs,” no in- 
trigue, no dapper conversation, nothing of the 
ordinary plot and management which would 
place this book under that most hospitable 
designation of our multifarious literature. Is it a 
study in medicine? There is a large amount of 
medical anecdote and terminology, and a “ case,” 
and considerable speculation on antipathies and 
nerve centres in general ; but the profession is 
hardly likely to take Maurice Kirkwood’s expe- 
rience seriously. Is it a sketch of New England 
country life? There are the well-worn village 
characters with Yankee traits, but they serve 
only as a background, and surely it would per- 
plex others than makers of gazetteers to find Ar- 
rowhead in any spot of America, known or con- 
ceivable. Is it a social satire? One does not ex- 
pect to find a satirist in the genial humorist, and 
yet the strokes that the female “ come-outers” 
receive are neither few nor agreeable in these 
records of the new education and the Pansophian 
Society, with its athletic and strong-minded 
protagonists, the ‘‘ Wonder” and the “ Terror,” 
as they are dubbed, who fill the principal parts. 
Then, besides these elements in the narrative, 
we have many author’s confidences by the way, 
in which Doctor t.olmes is most delightful both 
in substance and tact—reminiscences of old 
friends, thoughts on memoir-writing, a tribute 
to the old Holmes house at Cambridge which 
serves as a sort of funeral oration over the re- 
mains, and a poem, naturally written for a col- 
lege occasion. The versatility of mind, the di- 





versity of intellectual and social interests in- 


volved, are most noticeable ; and it results from 
them that there is a profusion of the side- 
remarks, happy turns, incisive, shrewd hits, and 
those reflections, half way between worldly phi- 
losophy and mother-wit, which are the distin- 
guishing excellences of the author. The lack of 
high organization in this last volume, if we may 
venture un an illustration from the physiological 
field which it naturally suggests, allows greater 
separateness and freedom of life to the compo- 
nent nerve centres; and to a mind so full, and 
reminiscent, and discursive as the author’s, this 
is an advantage in literary structure. He finds 
it to his taste, and seems to have adopted it 
finally, if we are to judge by his own character- 
ization of his materiuls. ‘‘The Records of the 
Pansophian Society,” he says at the end, ‘‘ con- 
tain a considerable number of essays, poems, sto- 
ries, and hints capable of being expanded into 
presentable dimensions.” If the promise implied 
in these words is kept, we may look for more of 
this writing, which has the freedom, and often 
the verve, of the conversation which the Autocrat 
has ruled over so long and with such universal 
acceptance. 





An Outline History of Sculpture for Beginners 
and Students; with complete Indexes and nu- 
merous Illustrations. By Clara Erskiue Cle- 
ment, White, Stokes & Allen. 1885. Pp. x, 
302. 

THE reviewer is weary of finding fault with this 

succession of little books intended to supply the 

popular demand for books about the fine arts 
which do not cost much nor mean much, of 
which it is easy to read thirty pages taken at ran- 
dom here and there, and which can then be stood 
upon the shelf. If they were expected to give 
any knowledge of the essential characteristics of 
different schools of sculpture, the whole tone and 
style would have to be different—more critical ; 
wcrds would have to be used with care as to 
their meaning; a great deal of labor would be 
involved in such an undertaking; and the books 
would appeal to a different class of readers. So 
if a mere list of sculptors and the names of their 
chief works, with dates, were to be furnished, 
such a book would be invaluable for reference 
and would sell, but would not be chosen fora 
gift-book. And, finally, a “Primer” of sculp- 
ture 1s yet to be written, although we have pri- 
mers (and very good ones) of everything else— 
of geography, and electricity, and old Greek life, 
and English hterature; and such a primer might 
even be as big a book as this, and be all the bet- 
ter for it. But the book before us is one of 
the anomalous sort hinted atabove. Thorwaldsen 





seems to be the author's favorite.and a dozen tages 
(one twenty-fifth of the whole) are given to him, 
while Mino da Fiesole has his name in small capi- 
tals and his date, and not a word besides. 
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